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A game of science and skill, baseball is also a 
game of sudden risks and chances. Feeling their 
responsibility for the safety of their young men, 
college coaches and trainers make athletic sup- 
porters compulsory equipment from the first day 
of indoor practice. Knowing how a sense of ease 
and security contributes to speed and perform- 
ance, they have no doubts that, once accustomed 
to wearing supporters, their athletes will neither 
play nor practice without them. 


Bike No. 5 is their first choice . . . just as it has 
been the chief dependence of American athletes 
for 56 years. It offers comfort, protection and 
endurance at a low price, while its quality web- 
bing and simple, one-piece design make launder- 
ing easy. Pal provides super-support and super- 
comfort at a slightly higher price. Its higher first 
cost is more than equalized by its longer life. 


Your regular supply source has complete, fresh 
stocks of Bike and Pal always on hand. Likewise 
Bauer & Black bandages of various types and 
widths, absorbent cotton, adhesive plaster and 
all other first-aid requirements you'll ever need. 
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Lynn W. St. John 


YNN W. ST. JOHN brought an extended experience 
in physical education work and an intensive 
knowledge of athletic endeavors to Ohio State Univer- 
sity when he undertook his duties as Director of 
Athletics in December, 1912. 

A graduate of Monroe High School in Butler 
County, Director St. John taught in the Barberton 
public schools from 1896 to 1900 and is credited with 
organizing and conducting Y. M. C A. athletic en- 
deavors there during his last two years of service. 
He entered Ohio State University as a freshman in 
1900. In 1901 and ’02 he undertook teaching and 
coaching duties at Fostoria High School and handled 
all athletic teams of that institution. 

From 1902 to 1909, “Saint” served as Director of 
Athletics at Wooster College, carrying scholastic work 
at the same time and was granted a degree in 1906. 
During this interval, he served as Director of all 
gymnasium and athletic work for men, except during 
three years in which a special football coach was 
employed. 

From 1909 to 1911, Mr. St. John served as Director 
of Athletics at Ohio Wesleyan University, and per- 
sonally coached football, baseball and basketball. He 
was also able during this interval to complete two 
years of medicine at the Starling Ohio Medical 
College. In 1912 he came to Ohio State University 
as manager of the Department of Competitive and 
Recreative Athletics. In December of that year, he 
was appointed as Athletic Director. Later, all physical 
education enterprises were combined into one depart- 
ment, and he assumed the position that he now occu- 
pies, covering both men’s and women’s physical 
education. 

Director St. John is chairman of the Joint Basket- 
ball Rules Committee and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation. Moreover, he has been closely identified for 
years with many Middle West and national physical 
education organizations. 

A large share of the athletic achievements at Ohio 
State University may be credited to the administra- 
tion of Director St. John. In football, for example, 
Ohio State has enjoyed a most remarkable ascendency 
since 1912. In 1913, the University became a member 
of the Western Conference, and since that time the 
Buckeye eleven has won the championship of the Big 
Ten on three occasions and has been runner-up an 
equal number of times. Moreover, the monster sta- 
dium, representing an investment of approximately 
two million dollars, is the direct outgrowth of the 
progress of football here. 

A basketball championship in 1925, world record 
holders and a National Collegiate championship in 
track in 1929, a cross-country championship in 1923, 
the golf crown of 1928, wrestling conquests in 1922 
and 1923, fencing championships of 1926 and 1927 
and polo and rifle crowns of the past two years have 
also come Ohio’s ‘way. In baseball, a sport coached 
by Director St. John until last season, there have 
been one championship and several near-champion- 
ships credited to Ohio State. But a single game was 
lost in 1917 and only two each in 1916 and 1920. 
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ANNOUNCING 


A NEW ADVANCED 


Hanko 4 a5 C1C hman 


LINE OF FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 
* ae | 


When is pleased to announce that arrangements have been 
concluded between the Wilson-Western Sporting Goods 
Company, and two of America’s foremost coaches, Dick Hanley 
and Charles Bachman, whereby the services of these two famous 
coaches will be available, exclusively, to the Wilson-Western 
Sporting Goods Company. 

Over a considerable period of time, Hanley and Bachman have 
worked together in the development of fine football equipment. 
Their offerings have always had a sound, practical value and 
their worth is greatly appreciated by all having to do with 
football equipment. 

The well-known Hanley-Bachman name will be placed upon a 
newly designed, advanced line which has never before been 
shown. This line will include head harness, shoulder harness, 
pants and kidney pads. As other items are developed and 
brought forth, they will be added. 

Through the active connection which Hanley and Bachman 
enjoy with leading Varsity teams of the country, all Wilson 
football equipment will henceforth undergo most exacting tests 
on field of play before it is offered to the public. 


The augmenting of the already strong staff of designers and 
advisory board which has been headed by Knute Rockne, with 
these two outstanding coaches, gives Wilson the services of 
the greatest group of football brains connected with any sport- 
ing goods manufacturing concern in the country. It is indicative 
of the corresponding high caliber of football equipment manu- 


factured by Wilson. 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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EQUIPMENT 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER YOUR NEEDS FOR SPRING SPORTS 


BASEBALL 
For Baseball Rawlings offers such well known leaders as: The Bill Doak 
Glove, Paul Waner Glove, Cy Perkins Catcher's Mitt, Bob O'Farrell 
Catcher's Mitt, George Sisler and Jim Bottomly First Base Mitts, The 
‘“‘Duo Center’’ Baseball and the famous Rawlings Uniforms, acknowl- 


edged as the best. 





TRACK 


Our line of track equipment is complete and includes the well known 
Gill Discus, Javelins, and Vaulting Poles. Also Indoor and Outdoor Shot, 
Throwing Hammers and Jumping and Vaulting Standards, Shoes, Uni- 
forms and Sundries. 





TENNIS 


Speed—Strength—Beauty is the keynote for Rawlings Tennis Rackets. 
Open throat, adjustable and regular type rackets comprise this line. All 
are noted for their strength and speed. Rawlings Viscose covered Tennis 
Balls is an item you should not overlook. Hermetically sealed in a viscose 
cover that retains the air pressure and keeps the outside air from the ball, 
assures them to be lively and fast. No more dead balls. 


OUR NEW 1931 SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOG WILL BE READY 
JAN. 1st—A COPY WILL BE MAILED YOU ON REQUEST. 





RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


44 West 44th Street 23rd and Lucas Ave. 717 Market Street 
New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. 
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University of Wisconsin Field House 


January 
1931 


The University of Wisconsin 


HEN the. University of Wis- 
W consin formally dedicated its 

new field house, December 18, 
1930, the words most often heard 
among the 9,000 persons who jammed 
the uttermost corners of the building 
were: “George Little’s dream has 
finally come true.” 

While scores of other persons aided 
in pushing the project to completion, 
it remains true—to a degree unusual 
in connection with so large an under- 
taking—that George Little, director of 
Wisconsin’s athletics, is responsible 
for Wisconsin’s having a field house. 

Director Little saw the need for 
such a building as soon as he came to 
Madison and early began talking it 
up wherever he made a public ap- 
pearance—and he spoke to more than 
200 groups in Wisconsin in his first 
sixteen months as director. Enlisting 
aid wherever he could, he finally saw 
a bill pass both houses of the legisla- 


Field House 


By George F. Downer 


ture in 1927, only to experience the 
bitter disappointment of a veto by 
Governor Zimmerman. 

This would have been enough to 
stop an average man—but not George 
Little. He immediately started a new 
attack, developing a project to finance 
the building of a field house without 
legislative aid. Under this plan, a 
corporation’ was formed to build the 
field house and lease it to the regents 
of the university at a rental sufficient 
to pay the interest on the cost and re- 
tire the principal in thirty years. This 
plan was held up at different points 
along the way and its success was not 
assured until its legality had been test- 
ed in the Wisconsin Supreme Court. 

The field house was completed in the 
fall of 1930 and first used for a 
university .event when Wisconsin 
played a basketball game with Carroll 
College, December 13. Five days 
later it was formally dedicated, the 


occasion being the basketball game in 
which Wisconsin defeated Pennsyl- 
vania, 25 to 12. 


Wisconsin’s field house represents 
an investment of $453,000 to date and 
will run close to $500,000 when certain 
additions such as approaches and a 
tunnel connecting it with the locker 
rooms under the stadium are com- 
pleted. It differs from most other 
field houses in being a beautiful as 
well as a useful structure. It is con- 
structed of rough hewn stone and its 
appearance has been universally com- 
mended. 

In size it is smaller than most other 
field houses, the building proper being 
235 by 200 feet, but an extenajon to 
the north, upon which 2,000 concrete 
stadium seats are placed, increases the 
length on the ground to 300 feet. This 
permits the laying of a one-eighth 
mile cinder track within the building. 
Its height is 104 feet from floor to the 
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highest point within. Its present seat- 
ing capacity is 8,400 persons for 
basketball. This is gained by the use 
of portable bleachers in addition to a 
balcony which seats 4,400. 

On the main floor, which is of 
tamped clay, is a portable floor of 
maple, raised 18 inches -above the 
ground and carried by 240 concrete 
piers, the tops of which are 6 inches 
below the floor level. This basketball 
floor is 105 by 115 feet, which permits 
two full sized courts—the only field 
house in America containing two 
courts. 

Track is provided for by the 220 


yard cinder track and by pits and run- 
ways for jumping, vaulting and shot 
putting on the sides and ends, in 
space not required for the floor. 
Unique features of the Badger field 
house are its four-course, triple- 
insulated roof, which prevents con- 
densation of moisture in the winter— 
2 thing which has been found trouble- 
some in many such structures; a spe- 
cially devised system of forced and 
suction heat and ventilation by which 
temperature and humidity are auto- 
matically controlled; and what Wis- 
consin claims is the finest. lighting 
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sysem in any existing .building de- 
voted to indoor athletics. — 

The Wisconsin field house will pro- 
vide for winter training and com- 
petition in basketball and _ track 
athletics—both intercollegiate and 
intramural; early spring baseball 
training; and indoor work in football 
whenever that may be necessary in 
the fall. 

The heavy steel is in place for a 
second balcony which can be, with 
relatively small expense, added when- 
ever it may be needed. When this is 
done the building will accommodate 
13,000 spectators. 


Road Teams in Basketball 


By R. H. “Bok” Hager 


Supervisor of Physical Education, Public Schools, Tacoma, Wash. 


HE serious business of basket- 
ball is starting this month in 
every Maple Court Camp in the 
country. Coaches will see all of their 
theories put to the acid test within 
the next few weeks. Some very nar- 
row margins will doubtless decide 
many a conference or league cham- 
pionship. In these narrow margin 
decisions it is usually the games away 
from home, or the road games, that 
cut down the percentage of wins. 

It has been more or le8s wisely said 
that a basketball team must be at 
least ten points better than a team 
they meet while traveling. Many 
things enter into this question. Some 
can never be totally overcome; others, 
however, may be remedied. 

Under the first list would come 
varying sizes of floors, difference in 
standards of officiating, lighting sys- 
tems, slippery floors, baskets against 
walls, seats too close to the side lines 
of the courts, springy, loose or ultra 
rigid baskets, baskets without nets, 
and many other differences in equip- 
ment which affect the final outcome 
of a game. These handicaps are rap- 
idly disappearing from the picture, 
but, as I look back over some of my 
early experiences in Nebraska, I mar- 
vel at the enthusiasm that some of 
our pioneer basketball days held. 

For six seasons I toured to all cor- 
ners of the Cornhusker State and 
Montana with the Nebraska All-Stars. 
Very often we booked games with 
teams we knew nothing about. One 
time we arrived in Adams, Nebraska, 
and fgund that we were to play a 
midwinter game in a tent which had 
a dirt floor and was lighted with flick- 
ering gasoline lamps. At Liberty, 
Nebraska, one season the much her- 
alded All-Stars found themselves 
matching offense and defense on a 


court.which had been laid off in the 
hay loft of a barn. On one other 
occasion we staged a game in a garage 
which had been emptied of cars for 
the main event of the week. Courts 
made on “Opera House” floors all lit- 
tered up with posts and an occasional 
red hot stove were not uncommon haz- 
ards of these early days on the road 
with a basketball team. 

On the second list I would place ir- 
regularity of meals, unnatural sleep- 
ing conditions, social differences of 
players, team cliques, and the psycho- 
logical effect of an antagonistic crowd. 
It is items on this list which I will 
consider in this article. 

If you are a young coach and are 
taking the road with your team for 
the first time, it will be well for you 
to anticipate some of the things which 
happen with every basketball team. 
First of all you are going to wonder 
why these boys’ parents didn’t take 
them on trips before they entrusted 
them to your care. Or maybe you 
will discover why they didn’t want to 
take them anywhere where they had 
to eat or stay in strange hotels. 

Perhaps your instructor back at the 
dear old college told you that if you 
went into athletic coaching you would 
have a wonderful opportunity to build 
character for the boys on your team. 
This “first trip young man” will as- 
sure you of your opportunity. You 
will have boys who put salt in team 
mates’ water at the tables. If loaf 
sugar is on the table some boy will 
make dice and pretend he knows how 
to roll them. Don’t let this shock you 
because usually his only contact with 
the “bones” has been an occasional 
glance at them in a pawn shop win- 
dow. If he is left alone he will tire 
of them and start throwing them at 
the other boys at the table. Some boy 


will snap some other boy with a nap- 
kin. There will be lots of silly kid- 
ding at the,table and plenty of loud 
talking. Guests at the hotel will look 
bored and disgusted and finally one of 
them on his way out of the dining 
room will stop and ask you where you 
play, or when you play, or if you are 
such and such a team. This new 
friend may or may not say “boys will 
be boys.” If he does you will smil- 
ingly agree with him, but inwardly 
you would like to wring a few young 
necks. 

Perhaps the greatest harm done by 
these young lads on your team is that 
they have irritated you as coach. 
Your entire attitude toward your team 
may be anything but what it should 
just before an important game. 
There are usually some boys on your 
team who have “had shoes and been 
around” and to whom this type of con- 
duct on the part of their team mates 
is just as irritating as it is to you. 
These boys may show their feelings 
and sometimes resort to very personal 
remarks. This has been the end of 
the proper morale with many a team. 
Lasting enemies are made which nul- 
lify team play and fine friendship. 

What are you to do about it? Just 
this. Have a session with your. team 
before you leave. Tell them what the 
conduct may be; then tell them what 
you expect of them. Name over these 
“rubber stamp” performances and add 
many more to my above list, for it is 
certainly not exhaustive. Before any 
of the players have been guilty, they 
will take your suggestions imperson- 
ally and no one’s feelings will be hurt. 
Tell them frankly what the effect on 
the team morale and the season’s suc- 
cess is liable to be. Most of these 
items of misconduct lose their 
glamour if the boys realize that these 
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are old stunts worked to death by 
their predecessors. Gentlemanly con- 
duct affects the team spirit, to say 
nothing of favorable public sentiment. 

Traveling teams usually eat too 
much food if left to their own choice. 
The coach should control the amount 
of food eaten even more than he does 
the kind. Plan a very light meal 
three hours before the game. After 
the game your boys will crave cold 
dishes, ice cream and the like, rather 
than the more solid foods. The ex- 
citement of the game and the in- 
creased circulation following a game 
of basketball make it difficult to set- 
tle down to sleep. Do not insist -on 
boys going to bed too early after a 
game. It is far better that they sleep 
well when they do go to bed. Allow 
them to sleep as long as they will in 
the morning. 

Plan the heavy meal for the day at 
about 10:00 A. M. This should be a 
good meal and within reason I would 
allow the boys to choose the foods they 
like best. 

After this heavy meal, it is well to 
take a short hike in the open air. 
Rest should follow this hike. Let the 
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boys go to a show if they care to. 
Look after injuries, talk over the 
game of the night before, make sug- 
gestions for the next night’s game. 
The evening meal should come about 
4:30 and it should be very light. This 
two meal schedule with a light lunch 
after the game will solve the food 
question. 


When your team is to be on a long . 


road trip of a week or more, you are 
bound to have a lot of letter writing. 
The general tendency is to spend ‘the 
greater part of the time between the 
4:30 meal and ‘the time to leave the 
hotel for the game for this purpose. 
The fingers of the right hand become 
tired and cramped and the accuracy 
in shooting is lost. If that girl back 
home must know about the game, let 
the boy give his version of it directly 
after the game. This will give him 
an even break with the newspapers. 

A short practice session on a 
strange court about 3:30 in the after- 
noon has some value. Make this very 
short, however, and omit it if your 
team is tired. Rest will do much more 
good at these times. 

Whatever your handicaps are on 
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the road in regard to equipment or 
officiating, do not allow this fact to 
beat your team before they go on the 
court. Nothing is quite so bad as to 
let your team feel sorry for them- 
selves. 


In summary, I would recall these 
main points to your mind. Talk over 
your trip before you leave. Make only 
those rules which you expect to have 
kept. Plan the social side of your 
trip as a team and not as cliques or 
individuals. Take the unalterable 
handicaps philosophically. Give your 
team plenty of rest and minimize the 
consumption of food. Do not express 
your disappointments to your team 
immediately after the game. Caution 
your team against expressing their 
sentiment to team mates until every- 
one has cooled off, thoughts are more 
clear and judgment less harsh. 


You may lose the game but do not 
lose ungracefully. Furthermore, do 
not lose this opportunity to polish the 
rough edges of the squad in regard to 
their conduct. Some education might 
be well placed on this phase of your 
venture. 


Passing, Catching and Pivoting in 


can be strong if the players have 

a tendency to fumble the ball con- 
stantly. We might go so far as to 
say that the individual skill in catch- 
ing and passing the ball is the vital 
factor in any team’s success. Ability 
to handle the ball accurately and clev- 
erly builds up those two decidedly nec- 
essary qualities—confidence in indi- 
vidual ability and team morale. Fast, 
accurate passing, coupled with well- 
timed and sharp cuts for the basket 
or openings, will oftentimes bring the 
ball to within easy scoring distance 
and in many cases will work the ball 
to a position right below the basket. 
It is commonly said that the poorer 

a team is, the more time should be 
devoted to this important part of the 
game, namely, ball handling. Quite to 
the contrary, most of the teams that 
lack scoring power devote too much 
time to basket shooting and not 
enough time to passing and team play, 
which will result in working the ball 
into scoring position. With careful 
training, the passing and team play 
will improve rapidly and, in most 


|’ is a proven fact that no offense 


Basketball 


By E. A. Pfeiffer 
Elkton Public Schools, Elkton, Minn. 


cases, the ultimate result will be a 
good passing team that finds all five 
men cooperating. On the other hand, 
when basket shooting is over-stressed, 
a team possessing an individualistic 
attitude is the result and, consequently, 
a team that is much less reliable in 
a fast game. 

Catching the ball seems to be a 
matter of almost insignificant impor- 
tance, yet in careful observation we 
find that it is one of the most com- 
mon causes of fumbles. Players 
should be taught to catch the pass in 
any position and in so doing should be 
told to have the fingers and_thumbs 
fairly well spread and cupped.) Many 
coaches insist that their players have 
their hands parallel, with the palms 
in, much as in receiving a baseball, 
but I try to have my boys catch the 
ball with the right hand held verti- 
cally above the left. The right hand 
clamps down against the ball which is 
resting on the left hand. I believe 
that this makes for better ball 
handling. ; 

The game of golf has taught the 
athletic world one very important fun- 


damental, which is to keep the eye on 
the ball. This is an important point 
to be observed in any ball game. Many 
fumbles are caused by a violation of 
this rule, as the player fails to follow 
the ball with the eye until it comes 
into his hands. 

Again, there are many beginners 
who have a tendency to stiffness in 
the arms. This causes all the shock 
to come at the point of contact be- 
tween the ball and the hands, and in 
many cases causes a fumble. To pre- 
vent this, a receiver should allow the 
arms to give a little at the elbow, 
which acts as a shock absorber. In the 
short pass game it is of vital impor- 
tance that the pass receiver see the 
next pass immediately, and because of 
this the last wrist and arm motions 
of receiving the ball should be the 
first motions of the passing action to 
follow. This brings out the idea of 
receiving and passing the ball in the 
same motion. Not only does this make 
for better ball handling but it also 


- makes for faster and smoother play 


and is a great time saver. 
There are various types of passes 
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and the most of them come quite 
naturally to most individuals. We 
could mention the shove pass, under- 
hand passes, bounce pass, hook pass, 
baseball pass, two-handed shoulder 
pass and many others as examples. 
They are not all adapted to the same 
style of play or to the same type of 
material, yet practice on any of them 
tends to develop coordination. 

Passing and receiving are the basic 
fundamentals of any offense, as 
through this medium the ball is 
worked down the floor. In the case of 
a very close and hotly contested game 
the better passing team is usually re- 
turned the winner. Good passing is 
something that a team can always de- 
pend upon. Poor passing teams have 
little chance because tney cannot con- 
trol the ball when they do have pos- 
session of it. Because of their poor 
passing it is hopeless to expect them 
to execute plays, and, consequently, 
the weakest kind of a defense will 
prove too much for them to cope with. 
Besides this, they have to contend 
with that bad pass which might be 
intercepted and result in two points 
for the opposition. 

After careful consideration, I think 
it is best to teach the value of posses- 
sion of the ball and control of it. To 
do this, skill in receiving and passing 
the ball is necessary; therefore, too 
much drill and time cannot be spent 
upon perfect execution of this phase 
of the game. I always impress upon 
my boys the fact that it is easier both 
from the physical and mental sides to 
play a deliberate passing game rather 
than to be playing on the defense most 
of the time because of having lost 
possession of the ball due to poor 
passing or a chance shot. That old 


adage, “A strong offense is the best 
defense,” is very true, but we can 
readily see that it is based upon the 
theory of possession of the ball, and 
because of this the opponents cannot 
score. 

During the season a player has 
occasion to use almost every known 
pass, but for efficiency and due to a 
particular style of play the coach 
should select certain best suited 
passes. Various styles of passes are 
used with various styles of play. For 
example, the short pass offense em- 
ploys most successfully the underhand 
and snap passes, while the long pass 
type of game uses to best advantage 
the baseball and hook passes. 

This same condition holds true for 
other styles of play. The other passes 
have their individual uses under cer- 
tain prevailing conditions. Drills 
should be used to perfect the coordina- 
tion used in certain passes. These 
drills should provide game conditions 
and should be interesting to avoid 
monotony. In many cases, different 
formations would give the same de- 
sired results. In passing drills, it is 
equally important that the receiver 
meet the pass and make the idea of 
possession of the ball rather than the 
shot predominant. 

In high schools it seems that too 
much time is devoted to scrimmage 
rather than to careful work on funda- 
mentals to build up a strong system. 
The result is that many players culti- 
vate certain bad habits of play that 
later become decided handicaps. The 
teaching of fundamentals is merely 
the dissecting of the game with the 
placing of emphasis on the individual 
component parts that make up the 
game, and my idea is that it is better 
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to build with small blocks (funda- 
mentals) than large units (scrim- 
mages). 

Another point that might be dis- 
cussed in connection with this subject 
is the matter of stopping. The ability 
to stop quickly is a decided asset to 
the offensive man, and naturally is of 
especial value to the dribbler. There 
are various methods taught for the 
execution of this procedure but these 
will not be discussed. Suffice it to say 
that quick starts and stops are the 
tools by which the offensive man must 
lose his guard and by which, in los- 
ing the guard, he increases the possi- 
bility of a score. 

The pivots and turns are so closely 
connected with this phase of basket- 
ball that something must be said in 
regard to them. As a rule, the aver- 
age boy can do both nicely in practice, 
but in actual competition he seems to 
forget all about them. This could un- 
doubtedly be overcome if an excessive 
amount of time were devoted to them. 
A player who is well-grounded in fun- 
damentals should pivot or turn in- 
stinctively. The pivots generally are 
used when an offensive man ap- 
proaches a defensive player between 
the man and the basket. The occa- 
sion for using a front turn usually 
presents itself when an offensive man 
is trying to lose a guard, which comes 
when breaking away from the basket. 
On the other hand, a pivot is in most 
all cases used to protect the ball when 
a defensive man is between the offen- 
sive man and his basket. 

Dribbling, feints and fakes, cutting 
and basket shooting are the funda- 
mental maneuvers that require careful 
supervision and that are dependent 
upon clean ball handling. 


Preparation for a Basketball Squad 


By Arthur C. Lonborg 


Basketball Coach, Northwestern University 


mentals of basketball, and team 

play will be taken up later. In all 
fundamentals the thing to keep in 
mind is that they must be worked out 
under game conditions. Under fun- 
damentals I will describe Individual 
Offense and Defense. 


Offense 


In: order to ‘overeome awkwardness 
which is evident in early season and 
to perfect ball handling, I employ 
various types of drills in basket shoot- 
ing and passing. This develops indi- 
vidual “cleverness. in passing and ac- 
curacy in goal. shooting. In order ito 
develop’ better basket ‘shooting, I: em- 


I: this article I will discuss funda- 


phasize short shots during our first 
practices, and our drills work toward 
that end. Along with the development 
of basket shooting I ‘also try to per- 
fect different types of passing, such 
as the underhand pass, the hook pass, 
the bounce pass, and the push pass. 
A good way to teach basket shooting 
at first, and also during the season 
when a player seems to have lost his 
eye for the basket, is to station the 
player close to the basket and require 
him to make five baskets without the 
use of the backboard or without touch- 
ing the rim. As soon: as the player 
makes the five baskets I have him 
move back a yard and make five: bas- 
kets from there. I have ‘him do this 


until I feel he has “found his eye” 
again. 

Dribbling may be very easily over- 
emphasized, but it is very good prac- 
tice in ball handling and when used 
properly is a fine offensive threat. 
Dribbling helps to develop the coordi- 
nation of a player, because a good 
dribbler must be able to go fast, but 
at the same time be under control. 
He must be able to stop quickly and 
pass or ‘pivot, depending on circum- 
stances. 

A few drills that I use to develop 
these offensive fundamentals are 


shown in Diagrams 13 and 14. 
In Diagram 13, No. 1 takes the ball 
off: the: backboard and uses a two- 
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handed underhand pass to 2, who push 
passes to 3. No. 3 passes a hook pass 
to 1, who has pulled out to the free 
throw line. No. 1 immediately re- 
passes to 3 cutting in for a one-handed 
short shot. No. 4 takes the rebound 
and passes out to 1. 

This drill has several variations: 
(1) Instead of 3 taking the ball in 
for a short shot, he may stop and 
take a side shot. (2) No. 3 may pass 
to 1 and cut in front of him for a 
return pass, where he may shoot or 
éribble in. 

The chief purpose of the drill shown 
in Diagram 14 is to perfect dribbling, 
and stops and turns, although it also 
aids in passing and driving in for a 
sLort shot. No. 1 dribbles fast and 
low to the corner; stops and passes 
the ball to 2, who is trailing. No. 2 
drives in for a short shot and No. 1 
follows up for the rebound shot. The 
trailer must time his break so as to 
receive the ball at the proper time. 


Free Throwing 


A great many games are decided 
on free throws and for that reason 
it is important that this fundamental 
should be stressed from the beginning 
of practice. The important thing to 
remember in the practice of free 
throws is that a player ordinarily gets 
a try when he is tired and during the 
heat of a battle. Therefore they 
should be attempted every day dur- 
ing and after the practice session. 


Defense 


Basketball today requires five of- 
fensive and five defensive men. It is 
therefore necessary that all men be 
well versed in defensive fundamentals. 
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The most important factors in de- 
fense are stance and footwork. A 
good defensive player is always well 
balanced and able to move quickly in 
any direction. The footwork is the 
same as that of a good boxer or of a 
good first baseman. To be able to 
move quickly in any direction without 
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DIAG, 15 











crossing the feet requires much prac- 
tice. The entire squad may be worked 
at one time on this footwork by lin- 
ing the men up in squad formation 
and having them move as a whole. 

A few drills that I use to develop 
defensive fundamentals are those il- 
lustrated in Diagrams 15 and 16. 

In Diagram 15, No. 2 dribbles in 


an attempt to get by 1 and score. No. 
1 fakes and drops back, attempting 
to force 2 to the side line. The guard, 
No. 1, must always stay between 2 
and the basket and be able to move 
in any direction. After 2 shoots, 1 
must be able to recover the ball from 
the backboard. No. 2 now is the de- 
fensive man and 3 the dribbler. 

The drill may be varied. No. 2 
dribbles and pivots, passing back to 
3, the trailer. No. 1 must first stop 
the dribbler, and then slide back and 
guard the trailer. This gives the 
guard a good drill on covering an 
extra man, or two-on-one. 

In the variation shown in Diagram 
16, 2 has the option of dribbling or 
passing to 3 and cutting for a return 
pass and shot. No. 1 guards only 2. 
After the shot, 1 must take the ball 
off the bankboard. No. 2 takes 3’s 
place and 3 takes 1’s place; 4 takes 
2’s place. 


Conditioning 


Without going into a lengthy dis- 
cussion on training and conditioning, 
I cannot help feeling that the care of 
the feet and the chance of players go- 
ing stale should be mentioned in an 
article of this nature. Since basket- 
ball requires quick starting and stop- 
ping, the chances of players getting 
sore feet are great. I personally watch 
my players for sore feet and also have 
them use tincture of benzoin to 
toughen their feet. Some players can 
stand more work than others and I 
try to be careful and not overwork 
my boys. When I notice a player be- 
coming stale, I ease up on the work 
and prescribe plenty of sleep and lots 
of fruit. 
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Twelve Diagrams of Pacific Coast 
Basketball Plays 


By J. M. (Sam) Barry 


Basketball Coach, University of Southern California 


ASKETBALL on the Pacific 

Coast last year enjoyed one of 

the greatest seasons in its his- 
tory. The Northern Section cham- 
pionship was won by the University 
of Washington. This Division con- 
sists of the following teams: Wash- 
ington, Washington State, Oregon, 
Oregon State, and Idaho, which fin- 
ished in the order named. The 
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later stages of the contest when a ball 
possession game developed to hold the 
lead. California, Stanford, and the 
University of California Southern 
Branch used a zone defense compris- 
ing three men in the front line and 
two guards close to the basket. These 
five men maneuvered with the ball, 
protecting their respective zones and 
emphasizing the territory occupied by 
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DIAG. 4 C 





Southern Division teams were South- 
ern California, California, University 
of California Southern Branch and 
Stanford, and finished the season as 
listed. In the play-off series at Los 
Angeles, the University of Southern 
California won the championship from 
the University of Washington. 

The delayed offensive game on the 
coast was not evident except in the 
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Southern Division. 

The first three diagrams illustrate 
University of California plays. In 
Diagram 1, 5 passes to 2, who passes 
to 1 cutting across the floor. No. 1 
may pass to either 3 or 2, both of 
whom have come down the floor. Note 
the path traveled by 2. 

Diagram 2 shows a play starting 
in the back court with a pass from 
4 to 38. No. 3 dribbles down the floor 
until stopped, and then passes to 
either 1 or 2, who have cut under the 
basket and back from opposite sides 
of the floor. 

Number 4 starts the play in Dia- 
gram 3 by passing to 1. No. 1 passes 
to 3, who has come down the floor and 
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DIAG.8 





the offensive men. Most of the teams 
dropped the front line back of the cen- 
ter of the court and forced the offense 
to shoot at long range. The teams 
using the zone type of defense re- 
sorted to a three-man, fast break 
straight down the court to score. 
The University of Washington and 
the University of Southern California 
used a strong man-to-man type called 
the three-two, five-man defense, check- 
ing the first two men through to the 
guards and having the front line pick 
up the next man through, depending 
on the side on which the offensive man 
penetrated the defense. The diagrams 
explain plays used by teams in the 
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DIAG. 10 











is cutting back. No. 3 makes a short 
pass near the free throw line to No. 
2, who has cut around and back from 
the opposite side of the court. 

Diagrams 4, 5 and 6 illustrate offen- 
sive plays used by the University of 
California Southern Branch. In Dia- 
gram 4, No. 2 passes to 4 who has 
come out to meet the ball. No. 4 
passes to 3 cutting across the court; 
3 in turn passes to 5 breaking away 
from the basket to his right. 

In Diagram 5, Nos. 2 and 3 cut 
toward each other, 2 receiving a pass 
from 1 and handing the ball to 3, who 
in turn passes to 4 breaking out from 
the corner. No. 5 breaks toward 4’s 
original position. 
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Diagram 6 shows 5 breaking out 
from under the basket to receive a 
pass from 1 and passing to 3 cutting 
from the corner. No. 3 in turn passes 
to 2 breaking in. No. 2 may shoot, or 
dribble and shoot. 

Stanford offensive plays are illus- 
trated by Diagrams 7, 8 and 9. In 
Diagram 7, No. 2 receives the ball 
from 1 and passes to 3 near the side 
line. No. 3 passes to 4 at the free 
throw line and then breaks toward the 
basket to receive a return pass. 

A long pass figures preminently in 
the play shown in Diagram 8. No. 2 
passes back to 1, who makes a long 


pass to 5 near the side line. No. 5 
passes to 4 near the free throw line 
and then breaks for the basket and 
may receive a return pass from 4. 


In the play shown in Diagram 9, 
No. 2 passes to 3 and breaks for the 
basket to receive a return pass near 
the free throw line. No. 4 moves 
toward the side line to draw the de- 
fense away from the basket. 

Plays of the University of Southern 
California are illustrated by the last 
three diagrams. No. 1 initiates the 
play shown in Diagram 10. No. 2 
receives the ball and passes to 5, who 
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in turn passes to 4 at the free throw 
line. No. 2 has come down the side 
line and cuts under the basket in time 
to receive the pass from 4. 

In Diagram 11, the play starts on 
the side of the floor opposite that 
shown in the preceding diagram. The 
ball goes from 1 to 2 to 3 to 4 to 2. 
No. 5 breaks for the basket as though 
to receive a pass from 4. 

In Diagram 12, No. 2 receives a 
pass from 1 and passes to 5 near the 
side line. No. 3 cuts across the court 
to receive the ball, and return passes 
to 5 breaking for the basket. No. 4 
breaks toward his right and cuts back. 


A Philosophy of College Athletics 


The Growth of American 


Sports and Athletics 

PORTS and athletics have as- 

sumed a place of considerable im- 

portance in American life since 
the World War. Since renewed inter- 
est in sports was in evidence in the 
days immediately following the Civil 
War and since the same phenomenon 
has been noted in the last decade, it 
is reasonable to assume that there is 
some correlation between military 
training, together with the mobiliza- 
tion of an entire people directly or in- 
directly for military purposes, and 
athletics. 

One proof of the statement that the 
American people believe in athletics 
and enjoy participating in sports con- 
tests and witnessing athletic spectacles 
is to be found in the fact that they 
have spent large sums of money in the 
construction of college stadia, field 
houses and gymnasia; in providing 
school athletic plants; in setting aside 
parks and playgrounds for athletic 
purposes; and in constructing golf 
courses, tennis courts and fields and 
buildings suitable for other play ac- 
tivities. 

Another significant proof of the in- 
terest of the people in sports in gen- 
eral relates to the numbers who play 
the different games. More than six 
million hunting licenses are issued 
annually in the United States and 
Alaska, and approximately as many 
persons spend some time in fishing. 
It has been stated that four million 
people in this country play golf. Ten- 
nis has grown tremendously in popu- 
lar favor in recent years, and several 
hundred thousand more play this 
game. Perhaps two million boys and 
young men play baseball, another mil- 
lion basketball and a quarter of a 
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million football. If the others who 
swim, skate, box, wrestle, play soccer, 
volley ball, hand ball and squash are 
added, the figures including all of 
those who participate in any kind of 
outdoor or indoor sport annually in 








In this article, the first of a 
series, the author traces briefly 
the growth of college athletics. 
What are the major problems 
of today? Succeeding articles 
will attempt to answer. What 
athletic problems do YOU face? 
What criticisms do YOU meet? 
The author requests that you 
write him in care of the JOUR- 
NAL. 


this country would be well nigh stag- 
gering. 

In addition to the vast sums of 
money spent for athletic plants and 
equipment and to the fact that a con- 
siderable part of the population en- 
gages in athletic sports, there is an- 
other factor, viz., the spectators at 
athletic events, that should be men- 
tioned. One hundred thousand people 
witnessed the Notre Dame-Army foot- 
ball game on Soldiers Field in Chicago 
in 1930, a game that was played in 
the rain. Eighty-six thousand spec- 
tators saw the Michigan-Harvard 
game in Ann Arbor in 1929, and col- 
lege football crowds of over fifty 
thousand spectators are more or less 
common. A world series baseball 
game in New York will draw more 
than fifty thousand ticket purchasers, 
and heavyweight championship boxing 
contests have attracted seventy-five 
thousand spectators. Basketball 
crowds are limited in some sections 
of the United States only by the size 


of the buildings in which the games 
are played. Larger field houses are 
being erected, however, and it is al- 
ready possible for fifteen or twenty 
thousand onlookers to attend one of 
these winter contests. 


If we estimate the amount of in- 
terest in athletic sports by the space 
devoted to them by the newspapers, 
we must be convinced further that our 
people do give a great deal of time 
and thought to sport. Some of the 
metropolitan papers in the last decade 
have quadrupled the space given to 
sports news as over and against the 
amount of space the same papers de- 
voted to the same activities in the pre- 
ceding decade. Sport has become a 
theme for authors; it is frequently 
mentioned in the pulpits by ministers 
of the gospel; and the radio keeps us 
advised regarding happenings in the 
world of sport. Surely the American 
people have taken an absorbing inter- 
est in sports, athletic sports especially. 


National character may be judged 
by the same standards by which we 
judge the character of an individual. 
The things that a man does in the 
moments when he is free to do the 
things that he likes to do indicate 
quite clearly the kind of a man that 
he is. By the same token, if we can 
determine in what things a people 
believe, the things for which they 
spend their money and the things in 
which they derive enduring satisfac- 
tion, we may gain some idea of the 
character of that people. 

Stewart Sherman has listed the 
following as things that the American 
people like, spend large sums of money 
for, and in which they believe. First, 
he says the American people believe 
in cleanliness and disbelieve in dirt 
and filth. Second, they believe in 
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education and disbelieve in ignorance. 
Third, they believe in health and dis- 
believe in disease. Fourth, they be- 
lieve in advertising; that is, they be- 
lieve in standing inspection and they 
disbelieve in furtiveness; in those 
things that are incompatible with the 
idea of standing inspection. Fifth, 
they believe in rapid mobility and dis- 
believe in all that is the antithesis of 
rapid mobility. And, sixth, they be- 
lieve in athletic games, which means 
that they believe in health, strength, 
vigor and the other prerequisites of 
playing a game well; they believe in 
playing the game according to the 
rules and in respecting the rights of 
their opponents. Thus they disbelieve 
in those things that are incompatible 
with playing well and they disbelieve 
in trying to win by violating the rules 
of the game. 

Professor Sherman goes further 
and insists that our national ideals 
are expressed in the words “Athletic 
Asceticism.” He points out, of course, 
that asceticism does not mean what 
many think the word means, but 
rather it connotes the willing and joy- 
ous training and competition of the 
athletes in the ancient Greek gym- 
nasia. 

Others see in this interest in ath- 
letics a trend that is inimical to the 
welfare of the American people. They 
believe that training for and compet- 
ing in strenuous athletics results in 
an undermining of the health and 
strength of the participants. They 
hold that athletics either have no 
place in an educational institution or 
that they should be curtailed and re- 
stricted. They insist that if people 
manifest great interest in athletics 
they cannot or will not be interested 
in other college functions, and, lastly, 
they maintain that devotion to athletic 
sports is a mark of decaying civiliza- 
tion. 

It is with the idea of considering 
these questions, theories and philoso- 
phies that the articles which follow 
have been written. Some of the argu- 
ments which have been advanced for 
or against athletics are not susceptible 
of scientific proof. Consequently, our 
conclusions must be deduced by ra- 
tionalizing whatever facts are at 
hand. 

The author’s concepts of education 
have been formed by what seems to 
him to be the American concept of 
education. When he thinks of the 
possible benefits of athletics to society 
he thinks in terms of American so- 
ciety. The functions of education and 
of athletics are considered in terms 
of modern American civilization. 

When another Wells a thousand 
years from now writes another his- 
tory of the world he may mention in 
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passing the athletic structures which 
we are now erecting as monuments to 
the games of our children, but he un- 
doubtedly will write more than a 
paragraph concerning the American 
civilization of this age. Will that 
civilization have been degraded or en- 
riched by the athletics of our people? 
That is the question that is before us. 


Athletic Injuries and the 
Life Expectancy of 


Athletes 


NYONE who has diligently read 

the athletic literature of the past 
fifty years must have been impressed 
by the frequency of the attempts of 
different writers or speakers to defend 
or condemn certain athletic practices 
or conditions by citing a striking illus- 
tration of malpractice, poor judgment 
or ignorance, or, on the other hand, 
by calling attention to the evident 
value of athletics as exemplified in the 
life or acts of some individual. Thus, 
it is said that as a boy Bobby Jones 
did not control his temper when things 
went wrong with his game and that 
now his manners and self-control in 
golf are exemplary. This, some sug- 
gest, points conclusively to the char- 
acter training values of golf. The 
newspapers not long ago published the 
account of another man who drove 
three balls into the water hazard and 
then in disgust threw his clubs and 
golf bag into the lake and when his 
caddy smiled at his acts threw the 
caddy in also. The man who scoffs 
at the idea so often expressed, that 
there are character forming qualities 
inherent in sports, may cite this latter 
incident by way of proving the falsity 
of such contentions. 

Too often, in the matter of physical 
injuries sustained in athletics and the 
effect of strain on the later life of the 
competitor, individual cases have been 
cited to prove or disprove the conclu- 
sions of an author or speaker. It is 
not the purpose of this writer to at- 
tempt to answer this question relative 
to the physical side of athletics. In 
the preface to Bulletin 23 issued by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, Dr. Pritchett 
gives as his conclusions regarding this 
question “that the relation of college 
organized sports to the health of the 
individual student is one dependent on 
the good sense exhibited by the col- 
lege boys in participating in such 
sports, and to the quality of the ad- 
vice he receives from the college medi- 
cal officer.” Professor Ryan’s analy- 
sis (Carnegie Bulletin 24) of the 
findings of a number of students rela- 
tive to this question leads to the con- 
clusion that “college athletes have 
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better life expectancy than the general 
population.” 


The physical side of intercollegiate 
participation has probably been treat- 
ed more scientifically than have the 
other questions concerning college 
athletics, and this phase of the dis- 
cussion may be closed by stating that 
as yet it has not been proven that 
athletes as a class die at earlier ages 
than do their fellows, nor that, as a 
group, college athletes are handi- 
capped in later life by injuries re- 
ceived during participation in college 
athletics. 


The man who is familiar with the 
conceptions and practices held and 
followed by trainers and coaches in 
the early days of college athletics may 
well marvel that the ill effect of ath- 
letics as then engaged in is not re- 
flected in the life histories of the 
alumni. Some of the theories and 
practices which have been discarded 
but which were more or less common 
in the early days of college sports 
were the following. 


Drying-Out. Athletes were required 
to reduce—in one college every foot- 
ball man was expected to take off 
twenty-five pounds—and in accom- 
plishing the desired results the men 
in training were given such work 
wrapped in heavy garments as to 
cause them to perspire profusely, and, 
in addition, they were restricted in 
their consumption of liquids. A cup 
of weak tea or a glass of ale with a 
meal frequently represented the sum 
total of liquid refreshment per day. 

Breaking and Starting Training. 
Formerly it was commonly believed 
that an athlete should train strenu- 
ously throughout the season of the 
sport in which he was to compete and 
that he would become stale if he 
trained during off seasons. The idea 
of keeping fit throughout the year was 
not formerly held as a sound view 
of athletic training. Consequently, 
during the fall the football men were 
sometimes worked four or five hours 
a day, and many of them broke train- 
ing with a vengeance at the end of 
the season. Today college athletes are 
encouraged to engage in light training 
throughout the off seasons. During the 
seasons of competition they are given 
moderate training. (In the “Big Ten” 
Conference, in accordance with an 
agreement entered into by the athletic 
directors, football practice, including 
blackboard talks and lectures, does not 
exceed two hours per day.) 

Until more recent times, when a 
man started a football game he was 
expected to stay in that game until 
the end, or, perchance, until he was 
carried off the field. In those days 
it was not uncommon for a team to 
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play through a game of forty-five min- 
ute halves with only two or possibly 
three substitutions having been made. 
The number of badly injured men who 
were sent into a game or allowed to 
stay in the game was large. Today, 
not only must the college athlete pass 
a satisfactory physical and health ex- 
amination by the university physician, 
something unheard of in the earlier 
days of athletics, but, further, he is 
more or less under the scrutiny of 
the athletic association medical corps 
throughout his competition. Today 
when an athlete is injured or tired 
a substitute relieves him. Sometimes 
as many as seventy men participate in 
a single game of football. 


Today the men who train for an 
intercollegiate athletic squad are 
given light work at first and harder 
work later on, until the men have 
nearly reached their peak, and then 
they are given comparatively light 
work during the week in preparation 
for the Saturday games. Some of the 
best known coaches do not allow their 
men to engage in practice scrimmages 
in November. In the old days, how- 
ever, it was not uncommon to start the 
track squad or crew out the first day 
by sending them over a five-mile route. 
Frequently those who dropped out 
were cut from the squad. The foot- 
ball teams started training in August 
and continued until December. The 
men were frequently scrimmaged two 
hours per day in addition to their 
other work. In:some institutions the 
football candidates reported to the 
coach at three o’clock and worked hard 
until six, when they stopped long 
enough to eat dinner at the training 
table (they did not change their 
clothes for dinner but ate in their 
uniforms that were heavy with dust 
and sweat), and then after dinner 
they ran signals for an hour or two 
longer. 

Many of the men whose life his- 
tories have been examined by those 
who have made the studies relative to 
the longevity of athletes were formerly 
the athletes whose training has just 
been described. Surely the human 
body can stand a great deal of punish- 
ment without permanent injury! If 
the studies made of the atiiletes of 
the earlier generations do not show 
that the college athletes died at an 
earlier age than did their fellows, 
what will a study of the athletes of 
this generation show twenty-five years 
from now? One can only hazard a 
guess, but certain it is that the health 
of our college athletes today is given 
more consideration by team doctors, 
trainers, and coaches than was given 
the athletes in the ’70’s, ’80’s, and 
*90’s by the coaches of that time. 

While it would be incorrect to state 
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that the majority of college athletes 
receive physical injuries in connection 
with their athletic experiences, so also 
it would be wrong to maintain that 
none of the school and college athletes 
are injured in such a way as to im- 
pose handicaps on them in their race 
of life. More consideration should be 
given to the matter of reducing the 
number of boys injured as a result 
of ignorance or faulty handling, al- 
though sometimes it is not possible 
to lay down hard and fast rules of 
training or administration. One boy 
may compete in two or even three in- 
terinstitutional sports a year with 
profit to himself, while another would 
have to neglect his academic work and 
perhaps injure himself physically if 
he were to engage in more than one 
sport. Some boys cannot with profit 
to themselves engage in even one 
highly organized sport for an entire 
season. In the same way, one boy 
may be benefited by training for and 
by running distance races. Events 
that call for endurance as well as 
events that magnify skill or speed 
should have a place on the athletic 
programs. Such events, however, 
should be wisely administered by men 
whose first consideration is for the 
boys who compete in these events. 

It is of prime importance that col- 
lege athletes who have trained assidu- 
ously and competed in the more  stren- 
uous sports should be taught not tc 
give up a life of activity for one of 
physical inactivity upon being gradu- 
ated from college. It is not necessary 
that a former distance runner con- 
tinue to train for the mile and twc 
mile runs after his college days are 
ended. Squash, handball, tennis and 
other sports may be played with profit 
and pleasure. The college athlet2 
who has not learned to value his own 
physical fiitness throughout his life 
has missed a great deal of the value 
that he should have obtained from his 
college athletic experiences. 

Summary. Twenty-five and thirty 
years ago college athletics were quite 
largely condemned on the grounds that 
the athletes took undue hazards and 
injured themselves permanently. 
These criticisms are heard less fre- 
quently today both because many of 
the arguments were based on false 
premises and, further, because condi- 
tions have immeasurably been im- 
proved. 


Conflict Between Ath- 
letics and Scholarship 


O question concerning intercol- 
legiate athletics has been more 
widely discussed than that pertaining 
to the effect of athletics on the 
scholarship of the competing athletes 
and the effect of intercollegiate games 
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on the scholarship of the non-compet- 
ing students. Literally hundreds of 
studies have been made in different 
institutions for the purpose of deter- 
mining the answer to this question. 
The majority of the investigators 
have found that the athletes as a 
class maintain credit above the aver- 
age but that as a group they do not 
earn the high marks that are given 
the honor students in college. A few 
who have studied this question, using 
the students in some individual schooi 
or college as a basis for their con- 
clusions, have reported that there is a 
correlation between athletics and high 
grades; while others have found that, 
so far as the students and athletes in 
certain other universities or colleges 
are concerned, there is a correlation 
between athletics and low grades. 

There are several reasons why this 
question is ever before us. In the 
early days of the American college 
and high school, the educational in- 
stitution was considered primarily as 
an intellectual agency, and the so- 
called extra curricular activities were 
not looked upon as a component part 
of the educational program. Athletics 
grew up not as a department of the 
college but solely as a student activ- 
ity. Later, college boards of trustees 
and college presidents began to look 
upon athletics as an activity that had 
some educational content. Doubtless, 
the majority of college presidents to- 
day agree that athletics should be a 
part of the pedagogical scheme. There 
are still those, however, who think 
of a college in terms of the earliest 
American colleges and who do not 
believe that athletics and athletic 
training have anything to do with 
education per se. 

American civilization is compara- 
tively new. Enthusiasm is a mark of 
youth and we go about our work, 
whatever it may be, with great enthu- 
siasm. Further, most men are en- 
thusiastic about their work, not only 
because enthusiasm is an attribute of 
a young, vigorous and virile race, but 
also because here in America they be- 
lieve that there are no limits beyond 
which they may not hope to go in 
connection with their work. The col- 
lege professor who is so enthusiastic 
about his work that he sees little or 
no value in the work done by other 
departments may be the best profes- 
sor on the campus. A Latin profes- 
sor, watching college boys playing 
baseball, once remarked, “A man has 
to waste a lot of time in order to be 
good at this game.” And a science 
professor in the same university a 
few days later suggested that it was 
a waste of time for the students to 
study Latin. It is natural that each 
professor should exaggerate the im- 
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portance of his own work, just as it 
is natural for the football coach to 
make absurd claims about the values 
of football. In the last few years 
when college athletics, especially col- 
lege football, has bulked large in the 
public consciousness, has been widely 
heralded in the newspapers, and has 
assumed larger proportions in the 
minds of the undergraduates, quite 
naturally many of the academic pro- 
fessors have protested and have based 
their opposition to athletics on the 
ground that the whole athletic system 
tends to work against the good scho- 
larship of the athletes and to interfere 
with the scholastic work of the other 
students. 

The meditative and contemplative 
individual has an important place to 
fill in the life of our times. He dis- 
covers truths in the laboratory that 
are of tremendous value to America 
and the world. Perhaps in studying 
causes and effects he directs the 
thought of the world along philosophi- 
cal lines, or perhaps as a student of 
social and economic conditions he 
shows the way in which society and 
business should develop. The student 
type of man, however, quite often does 
not conform to the executive type. 
Rather, the executive is a man who 
makes his decisions quickly, meets 
changing conditions readily, and puts 
into effect the result of his knowledge 
and -beliefs. 

Athletes as a rule are apt to be men 
of action, that is, executive, rather 
than philosophical, meditative or con- 
témplative men of study. While it 
would be a misfortune if all of the 
leading men of this country were of 
the executive type, so it would be 
unfortunate if all were of the philo- 
sophical or meditative type. In a 
country like this both types are 
needed. Without doubt, many men of 
the athletic and executive type are at- 
tracted to college because of athletics, 
and, naturally enough, although the 
athletes as a class may do better than 
average scholastic work, it is not rea- 
sonable to expect that the football 
squad will furnish the largest per- 
centage of Phi Beta Kappa scholars 
or a great proportion of research stu- 
dents. At the same time, there is 
need in this country for the athletic, 
executive type of college men, and 
athletics should not be condemned be- 
cause the athletes as a class are not 
universally the best students in col- 
lege. Our present eligibility rules 
make it practically impossible for a 
man with low intellectual capacities to 
engage in athletics. It would be a 
mistake for our colleges to insist that 
only the superior students should be 
permitted to engage in athletic activi- 
ties. 


In Bulletin 24, published by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, the following con- 
clusion relative to the correlation be- 
tween athletics and scholarship on the 
part of the athletes is stated: “The 
claim that athletics seriously inter- 
fere with scholarship apparently re- 
mains unproved although there is 
some recent evidence that athletes do 
not reach fully the levels of intellect- 
ual attainment their inherent ability 
would make possible.” Even though 
it has not been proven that athletics 
interfere to any appreciable extent 
with the scholarship of the participat- 
ing athletes, yet it is frequently main- 
tained that intercollegiate athletics 
have a demoralizing effect on the scho- 
lastic work and attainments of the 
student body. President Ernest Hatch 
Wilkins has stated that “The new in- 
dictment against football is precisely 
this, that intercollegiate football, as 
at present conducted, interferes seri- 
ously with the education of 98 per 
cent—that is, the general mass of 
undergraduate students.” This cate- 
gorical statement of President Wil- 
kins, like the statements that have so 
often been made, that athletics inter- 
fere with the scholastic work of the 
athletes, remains unproven. Stewart 
M. Stoke and W. F. Klein, after study- 
ing the avocations of one hundred col- 
lege freshmen, presented their con- 
clusions in the Journal of Applied 
Psychology as follows: ‘Merely re- 
fraining from athletics and other 
forms of recreation is not enough to 
make a good student.” While Pro- 
fessor F. W. Taussig, although de- 
fending athletic sports on the ground 
that the pleasures of life have their 
rights as well as their dues, yet ad- 
vances the opinion that so rampant 
an excitement as is induced by college 
football cannot but bring reaction. 

Certain colleges have at different 
times discontinued intercollegiate 
football. None of these, however, have 
been able scientifically to show that 
the scholarship of their undergradu- 
ates during the non-football period 
was superior to the scholarship of the 
students in their respective institu- 
tions during the days that football 
was played as a college sport. Per- 
haps some day this question concern- 
ing the effect of college football on the 
general student body will be scientifi- 
cally disposed of. Until it is scien- 
tifically treated, however, we may 
safely conclude that the criticism 
made by President Wilkins and other 
similar criticisms may be just or un- 
just, but at any rate those criticisms 
have not been substantiated by scien- 
tific data. 

It is quite generally believed that 
the college students of today during 
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the football season witness a game 
every Saturday, attend the practice of 
the teams between Saturdays and 
spend most of their waking hours in 
reading newspaper accounts of foot- 
ball and in discussing the games that 
are ahead. In the first place, the av- 
erage college student attends possibly 
four or five college games during the 
season, thus spending perhaps ten to 
fifteen hours as a spectator. If he 
did not have the opportunity of wit- 
nessing the college games it may be 
that he would have spent these fifteen 
hours .in the laboratories or libraries, 
or perhaps at the movies or in other 
ways. At any rate, it is not clear 
that his academic work has suffered 
an irreparable injury due to the fact 
that he has attended a few games 
during the season. In the second 
place, at most of the colleges in Amer- 
ica, students are not permitted to 
attend week day practices but rather 
are encouraged to spend the late af- 
ternoon hours in intramural sports 
activities. And in the third place, the 
students do not spend so much time in 
reading the sports pages of the daily 
newspapers and in discussing football 
as certain critical writers would have 
us believe that they do. The fact is 
the average college man takes his 
football in stride. He enjoys watch- 
ing the games and undoubtedly he re- 
joices when his team wins. At the 
same time he does not go into mourn- 
ing when the team loses, and all in all 
he has a perfectly sane attitude toward 
college athletics. There was more 
hysteria on the part of undergradu- 
ates respecting football in the early 
days of small college stadia than is 
to be found in this period that has 
witnessed the growth of the present 
college football arenas. 

The fact is that nowadays, when 
school and college athletics have at- 
tracted the attention and interest of 
the general public, the undergradu- 
ates, as well as the alumni and those 
remotely or not at all connected with 
school or college life, attend the games 
sponsored and promoted by the educa- 
tional institutions. Twenty-five years 
ago our people generally followed the 
fortunes of the professional and semi- 
professional teams, and the under- 
graduate students frequently left their 
work on or near the campus to witness 
the contests staged and supported by 
professional promoters. The change 
that has taken place is in the inter- 
ests of the undergraduates, the 
alumni, and others. 

Some suggest, however, that it is 
impossible for a people to manifest 
interest in athletics and scholarship 
at the same time. Many of these, 
however, hold aloft the athletic and 
educational ideals as exemplified by 
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the classical Greeks, ‘overlooking the 
fact that the successful athletes in 
ancient Greece were accorded more 
adultation than has ever been shown 
a college athlete in this country. The 
fact remains that the period of Greek 
civilization that produced the great- 
est philosophers, scholars, and artists, 
also produced the greatest athletes. 
Judging then, so far as Greece was 
concerned, whether a correlation ex- 
isted between athletic interest and 
devotion to the things of the mind and 
the spirit or not, certainly there was 
no correlation between low scholarship 
or learning and superior athletics. 
Amateur athletics and _ civilization 
have advanced hand in hand and-the 
past experiences of the race lead us 
to suggest that it has never yet been 
shown conclusively that it is neces- 
sary to neglect brawn for brain or 
brain for brawn. 


Athletics and Education 


INCE educators as a class have 

not yet agreed regarding the 
function of education and the aims 
and objectives of athletics, quite natu- 
rally many diverse opinions relative to 
the place that athletics should occupy 
in the realm of education are ad- 
vanced. Not many of the present day 
educators would eliminate all physical 
education and play activities from 
education, but a study of the earlier 
literature of education in this coun- 
try does not reveal that the college 
professors of that time believed that 
athletics belonged in the educational 
scheme. The report of the Committee 
of Ten published in the late ’90’s 
makes no mention of athletics, gym- 
nastics or physical training. 


Dr. Pritchett has called attention to 
the fact that the American university 
was transplanted from Europe and 
that its primary aim was the develop- 
ment of the intellectual life. The 
earlier American college, according to 
Dr. Pritchett, “aimed to offer to a 
youth a general cultural education, 
and to send him out into the world a 
cultivated man, knowing his mother 
tongue and some Greek and Latin and 
mathematics, in teuch with literature 
and science, and with a mind so 
trained as to enable him to take up 
a profession or a business with in- 
telligence and success. . . . The con- 
scious purpose of the college was to 
teach and as a teaching agency, to 
bring the college youth to an under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
intellectual life,—in a word to teach 
the boy to think.” 

In certain European countries to- 
day the concepts of education have 
remained substantially unchanged 
from those that educators held fifty 
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and one hundred years ago.’ In these 
countries a youth graduates at an 
earlier age than does the college youth 
in the United States. The boy who 
has attended one of the foreign 
schools has had no schoot athletics. 
When he graduates he is expected, 
however, to spend several years in 
military training, which places an 
emphasis on physical training and 
health. The French youth, for in- 
stance, receives his education piece- 
meal. 

The man, then, who is not in accord 
with the modern idea, that the college 
should serve not only as an intellectual 
agency but as a socializing agency as 
well, whatever his ideas of the value 
of recreative sports, may well believe 
that it is not the function of the col- 
lege to sponsor athletics. Further, 
the man who is willing to agree with 
the more modern notions respecting 
the aims and objectives of education 
and the function of the college, but 
who believes that there is little if any 
value to be obtained from athletics. 
most assuredly will be found among 
those who maintain that athletics do 
not have and should not be given a 
place in the pedagogical scheme. 

The newer conceptions of education 
were stated by the National Educa- 
tion Association Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion when this commission listed the 
following seven objectives of educa- 
tion—health, command of fundamen- 
tal processes, vocation, citizenship, 
worthy home membership, worthy use 
of leisure time, and ethical character. 

The North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges lists 
the following objectives of education 
as follows: First, the ultimate ob- 
jectives—to maintain health and phys- 
ical fitness; to use leisure time in the 
right way; to sustain successfully 
certain definite social relationships 
such as civic, domestic, community, 
etc.; to engage in exploratory voca- 
tional activities. Second, the imme- 
diate objectives—the acquiring of 
fruitful knowledge; development of 
attitudes, interests, motives, ideals 
and appreciations; the development of 
definite mental techniques in memory, 
imagination, judgment and reasoning; 
acquiring right habits and useful 
skills. 

Certain educational psychologists 
maintain that the function of educa- 
tion is to improve human nature. 
They divide human nature into its 
natural instincts, tendencies and ca- 
pacities such as cooperation, selfish- 
ness, gregariousness, combativeness 


and the like. Since in one child certain 
of the fifty or more instincts listed 
by the psychologists may be undevel- 
oped it is the duty of the educator to 
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aid this child in the development of 
such instincts to their normal capac- 
ity. Those who hold to this view of 
education see in play activities an ad- 
junct and laboratory of education that 
was not recognized by the earlier 
educators. 

Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft, fifteen 
years ago, called attention to the 
strong emotional appeal in athletics 
and maintained that in football and 
similar sports boys have their emo- 
tions trained and controlled and con- 
sequently “the place and function of 
competitive athletics in an educational 
institution are much more important 
than are commonly realized.” He fur- 
ther suggested that “Participation in 
sports and games furnishes the prin- 
cipal, if not the only, practical train- 
ing in ethics that exists in our mod- 
ern educational system.” 

In 1926, Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams 
as chairman of a special committee 
of the Society of Directors of Physica! 
Education canvassed the opinions of 
430 college presidents, deans of edu- 
cation, alumni secretaries, newspaper 
editors, football coaches and others, 
and reported that in the judgment of 
these men the following were the main 
educational objectives of intercollegi- 
ate sport listing the most valuable 
first in order of value: (1) team play, 
(2) clean playing; (3) discipline and 
hard work; (4) loyalty; (5) self-con- 
fidence and self-control; (6) respect 
for rules of the game; (7) service and 
self-sacrifice (self-denial) ; (8) stam- 
ina and courage; (9) quick thinking 
under fire; (10) finding one’s self, 
realizing limitations and possibilities, 
retaining hope and overcoming fear; 
(11) respect for honored rivals; (12) 
an interest in physical development; 
(13) a spirit of friendly rivalry be- 
tween student bodies; (14) learning 
the lesson of humility. 

Ideas of the objectives of athletics 
as ideas of the function of education 
have undergone a marked change in 
the last thirty years. Formerly the 
critics of college athletics complained 
that the students who needed athletics 
the least, viz., the varsity athletes, 
received all of the attention and those 
who needed athletic training the most, 
viz., the students who were subnormal 
physically, were neglected. Those who 
made these criticisms thought solely 
of the physical objectives, aims, or 
values to be found in athletics. The 
chief values in intercollegiate athletics 
are social; in intramural athletics, 
recreative; and in corrective gymnas- 
tics, physical. Of course a boy who 
plays on a varsity team under proper 
conditions and with wise coaching 
gets a certain amount of physical 
benefits in addition to the social 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Concepts of Athletics 


T Northwestern University this year there is be- 
ing offered a course in concepts. The students 
who are enrolled in this course are given the oppor- 
tunity of forming and testing their ideas and con- 
cepts of, and their attitudes toward, various funda- 
mental and controversial subjects. Our attitudes 
toward such controversial matters as religion, liberty, 
government, militarism and prohibition vary greatly. 
Athletics is a controversial subject. Consequently, 
there is a great range of differences as regards the 
attitudes of people toward college athletics. 

Many of the opinions held by different people are 
the result of generalizing from insufficient data. In 
the case of others, their conclusions are false because 
they started with false premises. Still others, who 
have become infirm, or who as a result of buffetings 
that they have received are mentally disturbed, view 
the sports of youth pessimistically. 

The editor has attempted to formulate his concepts 
of college athletics and is presenting on another page 
of this issue of THE JOURNAL the results of his think- 
ing on this subject. Other articles dealing with other 
phases of the subject will appear in subsequent issues 
of this magazine. Those who compare our athletics 
with the athletics that have been developed in Eng- 
land and find our system deficient because it differs 
from the English or British system will not agree 
with us. Those who do not accept the objectives of 
education as stated by the National Educational As- 
sociation or by the North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges will find much in the 
ensuing articles to criticize. Further, those who be- 
lieve that we should condemn the things that are of 
absorbing interest will object to the writer’s philoso- 
phy of athletics. 

Due in part to the general pessimism which prevails 
throughout the country today as a result of economic, 
social and political conditions, some have carried this 
same pessimism over into the field of college athletics. 
The cynical sports writers have to some extent. in- 
fluenced the thinking of college men, and the Carne- 
gie Report, which was written by men who subscribe 
to the British point of view, has had something to 
do with this prevailing pessimism. College athletics 
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are immensely popular, and the great spectacles have 
attracted the politicians and small groups of alumni 
here and there who would like to attach themselves 
to this spectacular institution; in the case of the first 
group, so that they may gain political advantage, and 
in the case of the second group, so that they may be 
reflected in the glory of a big enterprise. As a result 
of the efforts of some to interfere with institutional 
control of athletics, college presidents and faculties 
have in many’ instances quite naturally felt that if 
college football were devitalized their problems would 
thereby be lessened. 


This is a time, therefore, that calls for honest and 
intelligent thinking concerning college athletics. 
There are some who will feel that this writer has 
thought neither intelligently nor honestly regarding 
this matter. All such, however, are invited to chal- 
lenge these conclusions and to give us permission to 
publish their criticisms in THE JOURNAL. 


Competition for the Superior 
Athletes 


HE annual criticisms that are leveled at this time 

of the year against athletics for the most part 
do not include the required physical education courses, 
the classes in corrective gymnastics or intramural 
athletics. Rather the objections are raised relative to 
intercollegiate athletics. At this time, when the un- 
rest in intercollegiate athletic circles is marked, it 
may be worth while to view this matter solely from 
the standpoint of intercollegiate athletics. 

One criticism is that intercollegiate sports do not 
provide the needed exercise for the rank and file of 
students. Of course, intercollegiate athletics in the 
last analysis serve the interests of the superior 
athletes. They are not intended to serve the interests 
of the subnormal or of such students as are of only 
average ability in athletics. 

Further, it is suggested that intercollegiate ath- 
letics consume too much of the time of the athlete. 
This, of course, is a matter of administration. In the 
Big Ten Conference a limit has been placed on the 
length of the schedule, on the length of the playing 
season, and, in football, on the length of time that 
may be devoted per day to training and practicing. 
The men who have made these regulations have 
studied the question very carefully. Their judgment 
may be in error; however, it may be assumed that if 
they thought that the Conference football men, for 
instance, devoted too much time to intercollegiate 
football this matter would be regulated by Conference 
agreements. 

Another objection is that intercollegiate athletics 
are not considered as a part of education. Intramural 
athletics, it is assumed, are a part of education. 
Intramural athletics, as previously suggested, are con- 
ducted to serve the interests of the students who have 
only average athletic ability. Intercollegiate athletics 
serve the interests of the superior athletes. If intra- 
mural athletics can be justified from the standpoint 
of:education, then competitions between the superior 
athletes in different institutions can be justified from 
the standpoint of education. 
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Another objection is that, since the colleges have 
sold athletics to the public, the public assumes control 
of university athletics. Undoubtedly, when the col- 
leges promoted intercollegiate athletics on a large 
scale, they laid themselves open to a great deal of 
annoyance at the hands of minority groups of alumni, 
politicians and others outside the institutions. One 
can well understand the attitude of a college president 
who has been pestered and annoyed almost beyond 
endurance if he harbors the wish that intercollegiate 
football be devitalized and made so uninteresting that 
those who have annoyed him would desist in their 
efforts to dictate athletic policies. However, some 
universities are practically free from this annoyance. 
They have firmly insisted that university activities 
should be administered by the regularly constituted 
university authorities. They have pointed out that 
- government by the few, so far as university matters 
are concerned, is impossible if the university is to 
serve the many. Such institutions have not found it 
necessary to curtail intercollegiate athletics as a 
means of lessening the burdens of their administra- 
tive officers. 


Still another objection is that our stadia and our 
student bodies are now so large that the spectacles 
have lost much of their personal appeal and that the 
spectators are more and more the sporting element 
of the population. In the institutions that have 
through the years adopted wise and sane policies rela- 
tive to intercollegiate athletics, the support for the 
same has for the most part come from the students, 
faculty, alumni and their immediate circle of friends. 
Such institutions have not bid for the support of the 
synthetic alumni and indeed have sold the desirable 
tickets in the football stadium to the members of the 
preferred groups above mentioned. With few excep- 
tions, the leading colleges and universities in this 
country have not been dependent upon the support 
of the sporting element of the population. Unfor- 
tunately, many of the criticisms of athletics are di- 
rected against their generality. A college some time 
ago abolished intercollegiate football, giving as one 
of the reasons for this action that football had been 
overemphasized. That institution had recently lost 
$20,000 in the administration of its football program. 
Some of its games have been attended by less than 
1,000 spectators. Perhaps the officers at that institu- 
tion had unwisely attempted to play a too pretentious 
schedule, but, aside from this, it is difficult to under- 
stand how abolishing football in that institution could 
be taken as a legitimate protest against overemphasis 
of college athletics. 


The British ideal of sport is being held up as an 
example for the colleges of this country to follow. 
John R. Tunis in a recent article in a national maga- 
zine very clearly depicts the British idea of sport. He 
pictures a perfect summer afternoon in June at a 
country home where the guests all played tennis. He 
calls attention to the fact that all the people there 
played and that there were no spectators. “No one, 
be it noted, is exceptionally good but also no one is 
very bad.” He suggests that the guests engaged in 
games, not contests. He adds, “The American con- 
centrates upon whatever game he plays, tries to do 
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his best to improve, wishes intensely to win and often 
succeeds in doing so.” 


The American people are possessed of tremendous 
driving energy and enthusiasm. They compete in 
business as they compete in sports. The dilettante 
is not glorified in this country. Perhaps that is one 
reason why America leads in industry, trade, inven- 
tions and commerce. Perhaps that explains in part 
at least the remarkable achievements of this people 
over the last hundred years. We have not suffered as 
the British have suffered in world competition since 
the War. We do not have the dole, and our people on 
the whole are enabled to attend the schools and col- 
leges in larger numbers than is true in England. If 
we are to discourage this spirit of competition which 
is today a characteristic of our American philosophy 
of life, let us first consider the status of other coun- 
tries where this competitive spirit has not been so 
much in evidence. Japan, Mexico, and Germany are 
at present trying to install the American system of 
athletics. Those countries see in our athletic institu- 
tions certain elements that they consider desirable; 
elements, however, which many of our own people 
would eliminate if they could. 


The Quadrennial Meeting of the 


American Olympic Association 
OUR years ago, at the Quadrennial Meeting of 
the American Olympic Association, certain objec- 

tions were raised to the fact that the American Ath- 
letic Union, one of the members of the American 
Olympic Association, both constitutionally and in fact 
dominated the Olympic situation. The discontent 
over this situation crystallized in 1927 and 1928; 
many of the college groups officially voiced their pro- 
test and some of these groups agreed to discourage 
their athletes from competing in A. A. U. meets and 
tournaments. At the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association meeting in New Orleans in the winter of 
1928, following a luncheon which was attended by a 
number of coaches and athletic directors, the N. C. 
A. A. appointed a committee to meet with a commit- 
tee from the A. A. U. for the purpose of attempting 
to correct some of the abuses that existed. A num- 
ber of meetings in recent years have been held be- 
tween the college and A. A. U. men, and, as a result 
of these conferences, certain definite gains so far as 
the colleges are concerned were evidenced in the 
Quadrennial Meeting of the A. O. A. Among these 
may be mentioned, first, that since the last Quadren- 
nial Meeting the A. A. U. has changed its rules rela- 
tive to the registration of college athletes and has 
agreed that in intercollegiate and A. A. U. competi- 
tion the eligibility statements of the college commit- 
tees are to be accepted. : 

Second, the two-thirds vote necessary for changing 
the Olympic Association constitution was restored. 
Four years ago the rule had been revised so that it 
was possible for changes to be made in the constitu- 
tion on a majority vote. 

Third, the N. C. A. A., which formerly as a body 
had only three votes in the American Olympic Asso- 
ciation, was given eighty votes. While the-A. A. U. 
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will have ninety votes, yet the difference between the 
voting strength of these two organizations is not so 
marked now as formerly. 


Fourth, the colleges are to be given more adequate 
representation on the Olympic Executive Committee 
and on the games committees than formerly. 


Further, some of the more undesirable elements 
in the A. A. U. have been eliminated and there is 
general satisfaction with the administration of the 
present president, Avery Brundage. 

Colleges, which provide most of the Olympic cham- 
pions, probably do not wish to control the American 
Olympic Association. There was general discontent, 
however, prior to this last Quadrennial Meeting 
voiced toward the exploitation on the part of the 
non-producing groups of those who were developed 
within the productive centers, namely, the colleges. 
As a result of this peace move between the colleges 
and the A. A. U., the colleges are being urged to 
show their good will by joining the Amateur Athletic 
Union and by furnishing the athletes for the A. A. U. 
meets. Although the colleges are today in most sec- 
tions of the country providing their track and field 
men with all the competition the latter desire or need, 
_ yet undoubtedly the college stars will again this year, 
as they did prior to the battle with the A. A. U., enter 
their star performers in the A. A. U. meets. The 
A. A. U. has a great opportunity to provide competi- 
tion for the undeveloped athletes. Their meets, how- 
ever, will not be spectacular unless the men who have 
become conspicuously successful in college competi- 
tions take part in them. It will be interesting to 
watch developments. 


Student Interest in College Athletics 


FEW years ago it was frequently charged that 
the undergraduates in our schools and colleges 
overemphasized college football and were hysterical 
in their reactions toward the game. Today the stu- 
dents are losing interest in college athletics, we are 
being told. With neither of these contentions does the 
writer entirely agree. There have always been some 
student excesses incident to football victories, but 
today the students for the most part have a sane and 
sensible attitude toward this thing. Snake dances 
and mass meetings, which were once considered as a 
necessary corollary of college football, are not now 
so much in vogue as formerly. The students, how- 
ever, attend the games in as large numbers as be- 
fore. A check up in certain institutions this fall 
showed that the sale of student year books in all of 
the colleges studied exceeded in number the sale of 
year books in 1929. The students, like their fathers, 
have not spent money so freely this past fall as they 
did in 1929 and consequently there was a slight de- 
crease in the number of tickets sold to undergradu- 
ates as over and against the number sold in 1929. 
This was a condition that was expected and should 
not be accepted as proof that the undergraduates are 
losing interest in college football. 
In one university in the Big Ten Conference, more 
students attended a game with a traditional Con- 
ference rival than attended a later game with a non- 
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conference rival. The general public, however, pur- 
chased more tickets to the latter game than they did 
to the former. It is possibly true that the students 
and alumni will year after year attend the traditional 
games, but the general public will attend primarily 
the games that have a popular and sporting appeal. 
After all, this question of interest in football should 
be considered from the standpoint of the undergradu- 
ates, the faculty and the alumni. It appears that 
these groups are not fickle and that they will attend 
the games year after year where old rivalries exist, 
irrespective of whether the teams representing the 
institution are championship contenders or not. This 
is not true, however, of the synthetic alumni and the 
general public. 


Basketball 


N the preliminary basketball games that have so 
far been played, the interest in this sport appar- 
ently has been fully as great as was the interest in 
the pre-season period last year. The rules have not 
been radically changed. The systems of offense and 
defense have become more or less standardized, and 
the coaches apparently are disposed to prevent un- 
necessary stalling. This should be another great year 
in basketball in the schools and colleges. In the 
schools, satisfactory playing facilities that were lack- 
ing in an earlier day have been provided. Officiating 
has been improved, and the interest of the people in 
the local communities has been developed. Many of 
the schools still play more games than are desirable 
from the standpoint of the immature youths who par- 
ticipate in the contests. In the colleges, basketball 
is and will continue to be the great indoor sport. 
Last year at the Basketball Coaches Meeting the pre- 
vailing opinion seemed to be that something was 
wrong with basketball. The main objection that was 
advanced, however, related to the stalling practice. 
If the coaches will keep in mind the fact that they 
are quite largely responsible for the future progress 
of their game and will discourage stalling and other 
objectionable features, this game will continue to 
grow in importance. 


Hysteria Concerning Overemphasis 


RESIDENT HOPKINS of Dartmouth College is 
P quoted as suggesting that there is danger of 
hysteria concerning overemphasis in college athletics. 
A few years ago the common complaint was that the 
undergraduates were hysterial concerning football, 
and now it is generally admitted that their attitude 
toward the game is sane and wholesome. If a change 
for the better is noticeable on the part of the students, 
perhaps in time those groups that, in the minds of 
some, are overemphasizing football will likewise adopt 
the right attitude toward intercollegiate athletics. 
When that time has come, then we perhaps can devote 
more attention to those who are annually hysterical 
concerning this question of overemphasis. 
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a good start in life 


- ati SaaS 


THERE are two major reasons why Spalding Case- 
hardened bats give your players’ hits a good start, 
a better start, in life. 

Reason number one. Spalding’s scientific, chem- 
ical treatment of these bats hardens and toughens 
the surface but leaves the inner core, or body, of 
the bat with its natural strength and resiliency. 
This, obviously, means greater driving power when 
the bat goes to work on the ball. 

Reason number two. Spalding Case-hardened bats 
are precision-shaped. The weight is centered on the 
hitting end, giving the bat maximum drive, gener- 


ous hitting surface, and ease of handling. 

And they're moisture proof. The wood is of finest 
selected second growth Northern white ash, finished 
in natural colors and bone polished. These bats have 
helped many of baseball’s greatest players wallop 
their way to the top of 1930's batting heap. And 
they'll help your players when they're up there 
trying to write scoreboard history! 

Send for Spalding’s Baseball Catalogue. It will 
help you completely outfit your team, properly 
and economically. Address A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
105 Nassau Street, New York City. ©1991..¢.s. eros. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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_ Diagnostic Basketball 


_By Donald L. Trythall 


Coach of Basketball, Public Schools, Elkhorn, Wis. 


VERY ygvod coach is a good in- 

structor. In the classroom, in- 
structors present, teach, allow time 
for assimilating by the individual, 
test and teach again. 

In the gym, coaches present their 
offense, defense, tip-off plays, out-of- 
bounds plays, footwork, handling the 
ball and shooting. These are then 
taught to the individual piece by 
piece, by personal illustration, imita- 
tion and other methods. The individ- 
ual works these out by himself and 
with his team mates, under super- 
vision, to enable him to learn more 
quickly. 

Inasmuch as good instruction ad- 
mits and desires that the things to 
stress in teaching must be known be- 
fore starting to teach, it is necessary 
to know definitely wherein the knowl- 
edge or lack of knowledge, ability or 
lack of ability lies. With these stu- 
dent strengths and weaknesses in 
mind, the instructor has no fear of 
presenting and teaching what is al- 
ready known to the student. With a 
knowledge of the athlete’s strengths 
and weaknesses, the coach may direct 
practice much more forcefully and 
with little repetition of the material 
in which the athlete is well versed. 

So far, the coach and classroom in- 
structor have everything in common. 
In order to find out the student’s or 
athlete’s strengths and weaknesses it 
is necessary to test. A student is tested 
by a written exam; an athlete by a 
scrimmage or a game. The student’s 
paper is analyzed by the instructor at 
leisure and his weak points are easily 
located. How about the athlete’s 
weak points? 

When the scrimmage is over, what 
is known about Gilbert’s passes, Lan- 
non’s catehes, Huster’s pivots, Speck- 
man’s short shots, Smart’s long shots, 
Hampel’s violations, Koepnic’s blocks, 
Fink’s free throws, Morrissey’s per- 
centage of shots, and Hanny’s guard- 
ing ability. 

There are many things which only 
the coach can observe for himself in 
scrimmage and games; such as con- 
dition of the men, general success or 
failure of offense and defense, oppo- 
nents’ strengths and weaknesses, op- 
ponents’ type of offense and defense. 
A definite knowledge of the ability of 
each player, however, can be obtained 
only by close observation of one man 
at a time under fire. Because a coach 
has so many things to watch, observe, 
and criticize, the impression he some- 


times gets is merely a general one; 
thus, Lannon looks good in there, 
Huster seems to be out of it alto- 
gether, Hampel is not helping much 
on offense, Speckman seems to be very 
aggressive and a good man. A lack 
of definite information, though, hin- 
ders the coach greatly. In the next 
practice session, how will he know on 
what to drill Huster if he does not 
know what he lacks? Because Speck- 
man looked good is there no certain 
phase on which he should be drilled? 

Here at Elkhorn, the author be- 
lieves, definite, true and workable re- 
sults of an athlete’s strengths and 
weaknesses are being obtained by the 
use of a Checking Sheet. This Check- 
ink Sheet, which is efficiently kept by 
second team members, is used in the 
practices following scrimmages or 
games when it is compiled to overcome 
personal weaknesses of team members. 

The Checking Sheet reproduced 
here was used in our first game of the 
1930-1931 season. The Sheet is post- 
ed where all have access to it: ath- 
letes, faculty and student body. It is 
hoped in this way to encourage a 
greater desire for personal advance- 
ment and team achievement on the 
part of the squad members. 

This Checking Sheet may be limited 
or made more extensive, depending on 
the information desired. To keep the 
results as accurate as possible, each 
student who is acting as a clerk has 
but one phase to check. Thus, one 
checks the kinds of passes; another 


the number of catches, good and bad, 
another the position of shots taken on 
the floor and by whom; another the 
kinds of violations; another the kinds 
of fouls. 

This is a sample of the checking 
done by one clerk: 


Huster—* * * * * *—6 out of 6. 
Lannon—* + * + * * * *.* * *—9 out 


of 11 
Gilbert—* * * * + * * *—7 out of 8. 


Hampel—* * © * * Se eesesesees 


—16 out of 16. 
Speckman—* * +7 *7¢*7**77**7 


** 8 * ee ee *F * F_19 Out Of 26. 

Fink—No attempts. 

Koepnic—No attempts. 

Smart—No attempts. 

Hanny—No attempts. 

Morrissey—No attempts. 

*Designates passes completed. 

+Designates poor passes. 

The remedial practice for weak- 
nesses noticed on the Checking Sheet 
would be along the following lines: 
Give group instruction in regard to 
the technical fouls committed by Hus- 
ter and Fink. [Illustrate to the group 
the type of fouls committed by Hus- 
ter, Lannon and Fink, and have these 
members go through the same condi- 
tions, without fouling, several times. 
By the number of field goals missed, 
it is evident that, these being short 
shots, more practice is needed under 
the basket with game conditions in 
order to raise the percentage of indi- 
viduals and the team. The free throw 
skill also was far below par, and the 
entire team needs to keep practicing 
this phase. Speckman seems to be 
a poor passer—he employed the hook 











CHECKING SHEET 
AT ELKHORN, WILLIAMS BAY GAME, TUESDAY, DEC. 2, 1930 








Field Goal Free Throws Passes Catches Opponent’s Scores and Resp. 
Player G. A. Pet. G. A. Pct. G. A. Pct. G. <A. Pet. Name Resp. F.G. F.T. 
Huster ........ Sa e @¢ 8 6 6 100 14 25 56 £jJohnson (Hampel) 1 0 
Lannon* oe @+ 2 8 2 & 82 16 -20 80 Grandburg (Speckman) 0 0 
Gilbert. ........ 0 4 0 1 2 50 7 #8 90 18 21 86 ##Wrybrauch (Gilbert) 6 0 
Hampel ...... . 2. 2: 2, & eae ee Oe ee Henne (Lannon) 0 2 
Speckman... 2 3 40 4 7 57 19 26 73 20 21 95 +~#&#£Williams (Huster) 1 2 
SS ae 0 0 0 0 = 
Koepnic ...... 0 °O 0 #0 8 4 
ae 0 oO 0 oO 
. i 6 14 
Tech. Pers. Classes Classes of Passes Out of Bds. Tip-off 
Fouls Fouls Fouls Bnce. Chst. Hook L. H. Shidr. Loc. Vis. Loc. Vis. 
ease 2 Jmp. Che. 2 3 0 1 0 0 4 5 "6 
3 Chg. Psh. 2 5 1 3 0 
0 3 2 0 3 0 
0 6 4 0 5 1 
0 4 4 10 6 2 
1 Rprt. Hid. 
0 
0 
Classes of Violations 
bl. ‘ Percent of G. Shots, Passes and Catches 
Runng. Drbbl. Pivot Wik. Miscl. F.Goais F. Throws Passes Catches 
Huster vidi 0 1 0 0 0 100 56 
0 0 1 44 50 82 80 
0 0 1 0 50 90 86 
1 1 0 0 0 100 95 
0 1 0 40 57 73 95 
SEE Sa es TEP RS 
G—Good. A—Attempted. *—Captain. 
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One of the Brunswick Squash Tennis Courts in the New York Athletic Club 


Athletic Directors! 
Coaches of All Sports! 
Find Squash the Ideal Conditioner 


and Srunswick the Perfect Court! 


QUASH Tennis and Squash Racquets are the fastest of 
S all indoor games—sports that ask five-surface coverage 
from every player—that demand a cannonball service— 
that offer a skidding, whizzing projectile in return. 
Squash—the sport that gives and takes wind, timing, eye, 
coordination—all the pre-requisites of perfect condition. 
And yet ideal for every type of physique. 

Provide Squash through Brunswick, for your athletes— 
for all students. Specify replicas of the regulation Bruns- 
wick Courts, you'll find in the finest clubs and colleges. 
Brunswick “Standard” Squash Tennis and Squash Racquet 
Courts are approved by the Squash Association. They are 
built “board-by-board” on 
the premises, withthesame 
careand precisionthat goes 
into Brunswick Bowling 
Alley construction. 





The building of a “Standard” Squash Court requires more 
than a carpenter’s skill. It’s a job for an expert working 
with selected woods. Brunswick alone can supply the 
same uniformity of workmanship and materials on every 
installation. That’s why there is a Brunswick Guarantee 
of Satisfaction with every Brunswick Squash Tennis and 
Squash Racquet Court. 


Walter Kinsella, retired undefeated Professional Squash 
Tennis Champion, is director of the Squash Tennis and 
Squash Racquet Division of the Brunswick-Balke-Collen- 
der Co. Mr. Kinsella will be pleased to consult with the 
coaches and athletic directors of Universities, Colleges and 

Schools on all’ problems 

* cer ie to Squash. 
rite for information and 

details. Address— Bruns- 

wick Squash Court Div’n. 


BOWLING ALLEYS—BILLIARD TABLES —SQUASH COURTS 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., General Offices: 623-633 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Illustrated News Item 
Madison, Wis.—Trainer Bill Fallon uses his fa- 


vorite *‘come-back treatment’’ on University of 
Wisconsin athlete. 


A bad injury— 
BUT BACK IN THE 
LINEUP NEXT WEEK 


Basketball games—most strenuous 
competition—demand speed and 
endurance. Players have to be in 
tip-top condition. 

The gamest of fighters get hurt. 
Strains, sprains, bruises, pulled 
tendons, charley horse—take out 
your stars. You can’t expect your 
men to win the stiff games these 
days if you fail to do all you can 
to help them stage a quick come- 


back. 


Read what Wisconsin's Bill Fallon 
says of Zoalite: 


“The Zoalite will save the trainer and 
coach many a sleepless night—keeping 
his star athletes in good shape—ready 
for competition. Bruises, shin splints, 
charley horse, strains, sprains need not 
cause undue ‘alarm. ‘The Zoalite plays 
an important part in getting the crippled 
athlete back into the game in a short 
period of 4 or § days or less.” 


Zoalites throw the beneficial infra-red 
rays where they are needed to bring 
quick relief. Designed for greater pene- 
tration — rapidly displacing all other 
methods of applying heat to local areas. 


You can get quick action 
by sending in the coupon 


THE BURDICAKC ORPORATION 


MILLION. WISCONSIN , 


StOMT THERAPY EQUIPMENT IN THE Wonte 





GARCEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Manufacturers of Infra-red and Ultra-violet 
Lamps, Light Bath Cabinets, Electric Bakers, 
Mechanical Exercisers. 


The Burdick Corporation 
Dept. 460, Milton, Wis. 


Please rush Zoalite data (no obligation). 








pass frequently; therefore, he needs 
to smooth out this particular pass by 
more work. Huster seems very weak 
on catching passes; being a small man, 
he needs to break away from his 
guard and meet the pass more speed- 
ily. Gilbert was not successful in 
guarding his man, who made 6 bas- 
kets. The remedy here is more guard- 
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ing instruction and work for Gilbert, 
and the use of a shiftier man or per- 
haps two men on this opposing center 
at our next game with this team— 
and so on. A coach’s observations, 
coupled with the information on this 
chart, will prove invaluable in devel- 
oping the individuals of the team. 


Comparison of Records in the Half Mile, 
Mile, and Two Mile Events Made 
By Athletes in 1920 and 1930 


N an article published in a preced- 
ing issue of THE ATHLETIC JOUR- 
NAL, reference was made to a compari- 
son of collegiate track records in the 
distance events for the years 1930 and 


1920. By request, the records are 
Colleges of the South 
— a Tech., 
RE TI hsnichincenrpernsenckeneyonths Half Mile 
Mile 
Two Mile 
University of Tennessee, 
Euoxvee, Temm. ....................-- Half Mile 
Mile 
Two Mile 
North Carolina State, ; 
NE I esi iatnmeancctctcnoniinsia Half Mile 
Mile 
Two Mile 
Texas A. & M., 
College Station, Tex................. Half Mile 
Mile 
Two Mile 
University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. ..........................Half Mile 
Mile 
Two Mile 
Southwest Texas State Teach- 
ers spuenesedh San ahi 
ES Mf 
Mile 
Two Mile 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Okla, .................. .. Half Mile 
Mile 
Two Mile 
‘Abilene Christian aisnactel 
Abilene, Tex. .......... ...Half Mile 
Mile 
Two Mile 
Colleges of the East 
U. S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. ........................ Half Mile 
Mile 
Two Mile 
University of New Hampshire, 
I Te I ornassoscecnogmatiping Half Mile 
Mile 
Two Mile 
Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass................. Half Mile 
Mile 
Two Mile 
Haverford College, 
Mpvertenrd, Pa. .....2..-........4 Half Mile 
Mile 
Two Mile 
Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. Fiq........-2.-2.0.-<s-<ss< Half Mile 
Mile 
Two Mile 


published here in tabular form. In 
each case the record given is that 
which stood on the books of the col- 
lege mentioned in the year indicated. 
The name of the athlete who estab- 
lished the record is also given. 


1920 Time 1930 Time 
Battle 2:00 Daves 2:00.6 
McClesky 4:36 Mitchell 4:27.1 
McClesky 10:40.2 Roberts 10:01 
Not available Dysart 2:00.2 
Stewart 4:29.7 
Stewart 9:56.5 
Blakely 2:00 McGinn 1:56 
Blakely 4:45 Ricks 4:21 
Blakely 10: 7 Alexander 9:48 
Reynolds 2: 3.4 Mims 1:58.9 
Olds 4:36.2 Mims 4:32.4 
Heard 10:19 Winders 10: 2 
Holeman 1:59.5 Frank 1:57.3 
Fields 4:35.4 Keith 4:22.4 
Vohiberg 10:10.1 Dawson 9:41.9 
1924 
Hughes 2:03 Morton 1:59 
Whitener 4:46.4 Morton 4:38.7 
Graham 11:56 Brandt 10:50 
Johnson 2:00 Adair 1:58.6 
Dickerson 4:29 Faulkner 4:24.6 
Hopgood 10:09 Jenkins 9:43.8 
Morris 2:04 Bagwell 1:57.6 
Hargis 4:45 Vaughn 4:28 
No record Nelson 10:17 
1920 Time 1930 Time 
Curtis 1:57.8 Moncewiez 1:57.4 
Curtis 4:21 Curtis 4:21 
Hull 9:59.6 Hurd 9:47.1 
Nightengale 2:02.2 Benedict 1:58.6 
Nightengale 4:30 Peaslee 4:27.2 
Nightengale 9:37 Peaslee 9:29 
Driscoll 2:01 McCloskey 1:55 
Welsh 4:32 Cavanaugh 4:17.8 
Russell 10:35 Lermond 9:33 
Tatnall 2:03.8 Edgar 2:01.6 
Baker 4:35 Edgar 4:34.6 
Clement 10:15.2 Shirk 10:12.8 
Gorton 1:56.8 Crawford 1:55 
Harmon 4:18.8 Harmon 4:18.8 
Young 9:42.4 Nazro 9:38.4 
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NOW READY! WITCH-ELK ATHLETIC 
SHOES FOR 1931 . 








Witch-Elk 1931 Baseball Shoes as in previou- 
years are built on special lasts which are de- 
signed to give maximum comfort and all-zrou 1d 
service. Made from the following selecied 
leathers: imported black fox, yellow-back 
horse-hide, gun metal, black or yellow-back 
kangaroo. Only genuine leather is used as a 
semi-quarter lining. Two popular styles are 
shown here. Many others in our complete 
catalog sent free on request. Write also for 
special confidential prices. 








WITCH-ELK BASEBALL SHOES 


You'll Find Them in Many 1931 Line-Ups 





No. E211 


No. E229. Witch-Elk Sprint Model Baseball 
Shoe. Upper of yellow-back kangaroo with 
semi-quarter leather lining. Solid leather sole 
with velvet finish tap and heel. Hand forged 
steel plates attached with solid rivets. 


No. E211. Witch-Elk Sprint Model Baseball 
Shoe. Upper of yellow-back horse-hide with 
semi-quarter leather lining. Solid leather sole 
Steel plates attached with solid rivets 

















No. E565 


Famous WITCH-ELK 


Now is the time to prepare for next fall's 
football season. Send for a sample pair of 
Witch-Elk Football Shoes. See for your- 
self those famous Witch-Elk Features that 
have won the endorsement of coaches and 
players everywhere. A complete line of 
regulation and high cut shoes with or with- 
out patented detachable cleats is offered. 
Fully described in our latest catalog. Send 
for a free copy today. 


FOOTBALL SHOES 


No. E565. High cut sprint model shoe. Spe- 


cial backfield last. Imported box side leath- 


er uppers with semi-quarter inside leather 
reinforcement. Patented detachable cleats. 


No. E510. Regulation height sprint model 
shoe. Special linemen’s last. Black boarded 
veal leather upper with inside leather and 


web reinforcement. One-piece outside coun- 


ter pocket and backstay. Solid leather cleats. 





SPEEDY WITCH-ELK 
TRACK SHOES 


For 30 years the choice of track stars 
in leading colleges and universities. 
Light, sturdy, durable. Comfortable 
because of famous Witch-Elk foot- 
form last. A complete selection of 
indoor and outdoor track shoes, 
jumping and cross country shoes. A 
few popular styles are illustrated be- 
low. For others, see our 
FREE WITCH-ELK CATALOG 


Copy sent on request. Also our special confidential 
prices. Sampies on approval. 


The WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 
1633 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 








No. E702 


No. E716 


No. E719 
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Care of the Feet 


In Basketball 





With the coming of the basketball 
season the athlete changes from light 
street shoes to heavy rubber shoes. 
Light silk sox are discarded for heavy 
basketball sox. There is insufficient 
room to allow for circulation of air— 
perspiration accumulates. Due to the 
heat of the feet in fast action this 
tends to scald the feet, softening the 
skin and causing blisters. 


Side motion, quick start and stop 
causes friction, irritating the skin, 
breaking the blisters and creating a 
general foot trouble for the athlete. 
Relief of this condition is absolutely 
necessary. 


Athletic Benzoin Compound manu- 
factured by The Cramer Chemical 
Co. of Gardner, Kansas, will relieve 
this condition if applied to the feet 
before the work out, especially in the 
early part of the basketball season. 
Athletic Benzoin is a solution of Trop- 
ical Gums in Alcohol. It is easy to 
apply with a soft cotton applicator or 
by the hands and can be applied easily 
on the feet where it immediately forms 
a coating. It hardens the skin with no 
detrimental effect, soothes and heals 
blisters ‘and is very economical to use. 


Athletic Benzoin Compound does not 
interfere with'the normal functioning 
of the sweat glands of the skin as 
formaldehyde does, and, as the feet 
are very necessary for fast work in 
basketball, it is advisable to keep them 
in the best possible condition. 


Pint Size Only— 
School Price, $1.60 
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Robertson 1:5 
Bezant 4: 


Nasmith 9:59.4 
eer 

Bingham 1:54.4 
O’Connell 4:21.4 
Withington 9:24 
Meredith 1:52.2 
McKniff 4:19.6 
Montgomery 9:26.6 
Wettyen 1:59.2 
Huber 4:33.8 
Powell 9:58.4 
1925 

Herrick 2:01 
Herrick 4:32 
Ladd 9:56 
1920 

Grumbling 1:59.2 
Thomas 4:30 
Weigle 9:53 
Shields 1:56 
Shields 4:26 
Romig 9:28 
White 1:59 
Wells 4:29.6 
Cutbill 1:59.6 
Jarvis 4:26.8 
Cashmon 9:53 
Heidner 2:00 
Newman 4:23.2 
Calhoun 9:36.4 
Thompson  4:34.4 
Hall 10:18.8 
Roshford 2:00 
Rochford 4:22.4 
Smith 9:45.8 
Beebe 1:56.8 
Smith 4:32 
Swiggett 10:09 
Adkinson 1:56.2 
Himrod 4:26.2 
Fischer 9:57 
Reynolds 1:58.4 
Coleman 4:27.4 
Hobgood 9:37.4 
Clyde 1:58.2 
Clyde 4:19.8 
Taylor 10:21.3 
Davis 1:57.3 
Flemming 4:25.4 
Barrett 10:13.8 
Campbell 1:59.4 
Campbell 4:29.4 
Moore 9:41.6 
Hoard 2:00 
Robinson 4:37.8 
Dunn 10:36.3 
Bliss 1:59.6 
Brandeis 4:29.3 
Sternhilder 2:00.4 
Ferguson 4:26 
Dickinson 9:57 
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MIDSEASON 





REPLACEMENTS 


Lake Forest Academy 





In just a short time now the basketball season will have 
reached the half way mark which means, in many cases, calls 
for replacements of worn out equipment. This is particularly 
true of shoes as no player can give his best unless perfectly shod. 


If these replacements are Servus Shoes you are bound to be 
satisfied, for Servus represents not one shoe but a line of 
shoes, each one with a different type sole and each designed 
by a nationally known basket ball coach. Dr. Walter E. 
Meanwell, ‘‘Phog” Allen, Ralph Jones, A. C. (Dutch) Lon- 

Dr. W. E. Meanwell borg, they are the leaders who design Servus Shoes and at 
Cieeeehy & ene least one of their designs will meet your exact requirements. 


And there is the specially designed women’s shoe approved 
by many prominent women physical directors and again worn 
this season by the three time National A. A. U. girl champions. 


In filling the shoe replacements of your players why select 
something that is ‘‘good enough” when{ you are able to get 
what will not cnly meet your exact requirements but will 
stand long wear under the hardest tests. Equip them with Ser- 
vus Shoes, ‘Truly The Shoes of Champions.” See them at 
your dealers or write us for descriptions and samples. Also 
write for free booklets on “Taping & Bandaging” and ‘Basket 
Ball Injuries and Their Care.”’ 


SERVUS RUBBER COMPANY, Rock Island, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Canvas Rubber Soled and Waterproof Footwear 


Especially for Women 


DESIGNED BY DR. FORREST C. ALLEN 
Narrow arch, narrow heel and a heel 
cushion that makes unnecessary any 
sudden change in foot adjustment from 
street shoes. Has speed, style, com- 
fort. Designed by Dr. Forrest C. Allen 
and approved by all athletic directors 
who have seen it. 


=——=—=SERVU 


BASKET BALL SHOES 


SERVUS MAKES THE MOST COLORFUL SPORT SHOE LINE IN AMERICA 
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A Football 
Record! 


Tickets for BIG 10 CON- 
FERENCE GAMES were 
furnished almost exclusive- 


ly by ARCUS TICKET CO. 


The service rendered, 
quality and correctness of 


these tickets were 100%. 


For winter and spring 
athletic or 
events, our adequate facili- 


intramural 


ties are in readiness to ren- 
der instant service no 
matter what the size of 
your order may be. 


Quotations, samples and 
suggestions given by our 
School Department without 
obligation. 


The Arcus Ticket Co. 


340 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 

















Basketball 
Tournament 
Prizes 





Send for Our 
Complete Catalogue of 
Basketball Awards, Also 
Prizes for Every Sport 


DIEGES & CLUST 


Established 1897 


185 North Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO 
New York Pittsburgh 
Boston Philadelphia 
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L. Anway 2:04.2 Gaines 1:55.5 
L. Adams 4:48.22 Swartz 4:16.6 
Collisi 10:32 Swartz 10:02 
Clark 2:16 Weil 1:58.6 
Bogard 4:39.6 Emery 4:24 
10:30 Shugert 9:38 
4:47 Schwartz 4:31.2 
1920 records not as_ Wolters 1:55 
good as 1930 Conger 4:17.6 
Rathbun 9:27 
Snyder 1:58 Phillips 1:54.3 
Draper 4:31 Sivak 4:18.4 
Riddle 9:46 Jones 9:38 
Bryant 1:56 Same 
Bryant 4:26 Same 
Burger 9:58 Same 
Mead 2:02.2 Gloyer 2:04.1 
Gharrity 4:38 Leeson 4:44 
Schurman 10:14 Williams 10:32 
Hobbe 2:05.8 Caine 1:56.4 
Barclay 4:31.88 Clapham 4:22.8 
Shirley 10:15 Brocksmith 9:34 
Olds 2:05 Potter 1:59 
Straub 4:37 Potter 4:21 
Carpenter 10:05 Arnett 9:25 
Sheldon 1:59 Hackney 1:58.1 
Sheldon 4:36.4 Wylie 4:22.2 
Carr 9:56 Chamberlain 9:32.1 


Records in all three 
events better in 1920 


Henderson 1:55.6  Sittig 1:54.2 
Mason 4:18.4 Same 

Mason 9:33 Abbott 9:23.7 
Rodkey 1:58.6 Hinshaw 1:57 
Sproul] 4:28 Frazier 4:26.6 


(Unoff.) 9:55 Frazier 9 :38.2 


A Method of Developing 
Footwork for Soccer Players 


By Coleman R. Griffith, Ph. D. 


Director of Research in Athletics, University of Illinois 


AVE for the studies that have 
been made on the way in which 
tap dancing and other types of 

dancing may be learned, very little 
has been done with the problem of 
how to increase skill in the use of the 
feet. The muscles that are used in 
footwork are much larger than those 
used in the arms, and it is a well- 
known fact that it is more difficult to 
get the same nicety of coordination 
and balance in the use of the feet than 
in the use of the fingers, the hands, or 
even of the arms. This difference 
may be due, in part, to the difference 
in the size of the muscles; but it may 
be due also to a difference in the way 
in which the nervous system is used 
in the two cases, for any skill that 
is learned through the feet must be 
built upon the skills that keep us up- 
right and well balanced. In other 


words, the body is supported by the 
feet, the legs, and the lower part of 
the trunk while some of the nice skills 
of fingers, hands and arms are be- 
ing learned; but when footskills are 
learned the same structures that fur- 
nish a foundation for posture, for bal- 
ance, and for gross bodily movement 
suffer modification. It is not easily 
possible to teach skills to foot and 
leg muscles at a time when these 
muscles are not already engaged in 
another task, viz., keeping the body 
upright or in good posture. 

These are some of the difficulties 
which face the soccer coach when he 
tries to teach his men how to kick, 
dribble, trap, pass, and shoot the ball 
with their feet. And there is also a 
psychological difficulty in this coach- 
ing task, for it is natural to use the 
feet as a foundation while the hands 
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and the arms catch, throw, pass or 
ward off an object. Most soccer play- 
ers, when they first go out for this 
sport, find considerable difficulty in 
learning to use their arms as organs 
of balance while their feet are doing 
that which the arms have done so 
long. We all have a definite mental 
bias to use our hands in circumstances 
like these, and one of the tasks of 
coaching soccer is, therefore, the task 
of creating a new mental bias. 

These are some of the questions, 
facts, and situations which have led to 
the following experiments. The at- 
tempt has been made to make a study 
of the foot skills used in soccer, partly 
with the intent of finding out whether 
these skills are learned in the same 
way that we learn other skills and 
partly with the hope of finding an 
easy set-up which may be used to 
hasten the process of learning over 
that which is possible by ordinary field 
practice. 

The apparatus used in this experi- 
ment may be visualized from the ac- 
companying diagram. It consists of 
a series of six alleys separated from 
one another by partitions, twenty-two 
inches apart and two feet high. The 
partitions are of wood one inch thick 
and braced well enough to stand the 
shock of a well-kicked soccer ball. The 
alleys are so arranged that each parti- 
tion lies along radii of a circle 
whose center is twelve feet from the 
forward edge of the partitions. In 
other words, if the subject to be tested 
stands at the point marked O, he will 
see before him and twelve feet away 
from him, the openings into six alleys. 
The partitions separating the alleys 
will lie along the radii of the circle 
whose point of origin is the subject 
himself. The partitions are six feet 
long so that the rear opening of the 
alleys is considerably larger than the 
front opening, that is, the opening 
toward the subject. 

In part of the trials that may be 
made with such an apparatus the al- 
leys may be left as they stand. In 
other types of exercise a trough may 
be put into any one of the alleys in 
such a way that the soccer ball will 
roll down the alley and thus out on 
the floor toward the subject, who 
stands before the whole apparatus. In 
most of the trials, especially with men 
who are beginners or who are exceed- 
ingly awkward, the subject should 
stand only six feet from the alleys. 

A curtain may be hung before the 
apparatus so that all parts of it, as 
well as the coach or the experimenter, 
are shut away from the subject, or 
the player. In this way the ball may 
be presented to the subject without 
warning. Or, the curtain may be 
raised which will enable the player to 
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see from what point the ball is com- 
ing and thus prepare for it. 

Several different kinds of experi- 
ment or of practice may be carried 
out with this apparatus. The sim- 
plest type of practice may be of this 
sort. The ball is laid upon the floor 
in front of the right or the left foot 
of the player and he is told to pass it 
to some one of the alleys. He may 
take the alleys in turn either from 
right to left or from left to right. 
He may use now one foot and now 
another. Or, he may be asked to get 
ready and then to pass the ball im- 
mediately to any one of the alleys 
named by the coach. His quickness in 
doing this, together with his accuracy, 
will be a measure of his skill in using 
his feet. Accuracy, of course, is meas- 
ured by the fact that the ball may or 
may not go into the right alley. In 
all of these practice trials a record 
should be kept of the number of suc- 
cesses and of the number of failures, 
and this record will then be a sign 
of the skills of the man at the start 
of his training and at the finish; and 
it will also be a record of the rate 
at which the man has increased in 
skill from the beginning of the sea- 
son to the end. 

A little more difficult type of prac- 
tice may be done as follows. A trough 
may be placed quietly in one of the 
alleys and the ball rolled down to the 
player. Each alley may be provided 
with such a trough and the slope of 
the alleys should always be constant 
so that the speed of the ball may be 
kept constant. The angle at which the 
alleys are placed will assure the coach 
that the ball will usually come directly 
at the subject. The subject is, then. 
to receive the ball with his foot and, 
in the simplest form of this test, pass 
it back directly into the alley from 
which the ball has come. In a more 
complex form of the test he is to pass 
the ball into the first or the second 
alley to the right or into the first or 
second alley to the left of the alley 
from which it came, depending upon 
the instructions which the coach gives 
him. Almost any variation may be 
made in this type of instruction, and 
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the task may be made just as difficult 
as possible. As before, the quickness 
and the accuracy of the pass will be 
a measure of the man’s developing 
skill. If the records are kept of the 
ability of the player to do this sort 
of thing, the coach will have an accu- 
rate index'of the man’s power in this 
type of footwork. 

Still other variations of practice 
may be used with this apparatus. The 
player may be asked to receive the 
ball with one foot, shift it to the other 
and pass or shoot with this other foot. 
The ball may be delivered to him from 
the rear, in which case he will receive 
it as it comes, turn around, taking 
the ball with him, and pass or shoot 
it into one of the alleys designated 
by the coach. 

Enough experiments have been 
made with this apparatus to show that 
it is a successful means of training 
men in the use of their feet upon the 
soccer field. In a series of experi- 
ments carried out with the aid of Mr. 
Price, the soccer coach at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, it was shown that 
these footskills are learned in very 
much the same way that other motor 
skills are learned. There is evidence 
to show that the rate of learning is a 
little slower than for some of the 
hand or arm skills; but for all indi- 
viduals used (members of the Illi- 
nois soccer squad) there was distinct 
improvement with practice. . Those 
men who seemed to be the best pass- 
ers on the actual field were the men 
who made the best scores in the use 
of this apparatus and all persons who 
practiced upon the apparatus report- 
ed renewed assurance in their own 
skill when they came to the actual 
field of play. 

It is not necessary, of course, to 
keep the apparatus within doors. In 
the initial experiments where it was 
necessary to have some control over 
the weather and over the other condi- 
tions which might affect the results, it 
was felt advisable to keep the appa- 
ratus under cover. Now that a few 
facts are known, however, about the 
way in which these skills develop and 
about the kinds of practice that seem 
to be effective, the apparatus may be 
taken out of doors and used as one 
might use other types of apparatus 
for other sports. 

In all of these cases there is one 
fact that the soccer coach must not 
lose sight of. No piece of apparatus 
can teach a man all there is to be 
known about a sport. In this partic- 
ular case, for example, learning to 
use the feet properly does not tell a 
man how to outwit his opponent. 
There are all kinds of deceptive tac- 
tics that may be practiced and devel- 
oped by soccer players; but one can- 
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Slide — Slide 


Slide all you want to in D & M Baseball Uni- 
forms. They’re made to stand the gaff. Coach 
your players “heads up” base running and 








teach them to leave their feet on a close play 
on the bases or at the plate. 


D&M BASEBALL UNIFORMS 


D & M Baseball Uniforms are all custom-made to the exact measure- 
ments of the individual player. Thus guaranteeing a perfect fit. They 
are designed for comfort, appearance and service. They have the tailor- 
ing that gives a team the desired snappy appearance on the field. 


There is a wide choice of flannels in a liberal assortment of colors, 
plain and striped. The flannels used are the best obtainable and the 
uniforms are strongly reinforced and all seams double stitched. D & M 
Uniforms are made to withstand hard wear. The real test for baseball 
uniforms is sliding bases. 


Equip your team with D & M Uniforms, and you need have no fears 
of rips and tears when your players slide bases. 


COACHES AND TEAM MANAGERS 


The new 1931 D & M Baseball Uniform Catalog is ready for you 
to look over. It contains actual samples of the materials and shows 
the variety. of colors and stripings in which D & M uniforms can be 
made. 


It will soon be time to get your equipment together for the 1931 
baseball season. Now is the time to decide upon your new uniforms. 


Ask your D & M Dealer for a copy of the new 1931 D & M Base- 
ball Uniform Catalog and special team price list. If there is no D&M 
Dealer in your locality write to the Draper-Maynard Co., Plymouth, 


N. H., also ask for a copy of the new Spring and Summer Catalog. ATHLETIC GOOD 
: Ss 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. ¥ 
PLYMOUTH - NEW HAMPSHIRE 








BASEBALL — FOOTBALL — BASKETBALL — HOCKEY — TRACK — BOXING — GOLF — TENNIS 
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not be deceptive to a piece of appa- 
ratus. Moreover, on the actual field 
of play, the man to whom the ball is 
passed may be in movement. The ap- 
paratus described above is not in 
movement. When a man is in move- 
ment the force of the pass must be 
varied to suit the distance and the 
rate of movement of a man; and this 
is a skill that can be learned only on 
the field of play. The coach cannot 
hope, therefore, to have all of his 


problems settled by the use of a piece 
of apparatus. As we have said, how- 
ever, the problem of learning how to 
use the feet is partly a psychological 
problem. It is a problem raised by 
the bias of men toward using the arms 
rather than the feet to catch, to throw, 
and to ward off objects. Or to say 
the same thing in another way, we use 
the feet to keep bodily balance and 
posture while we perform certain 
skills with our hands and arms, in- 
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stead of using our hands and arms 
to maintain balance and posture while 
using the feet to perform acts of 
skill. This change in mental bias 
about the use of hands and feet is 
one of the first things that is learned 
through the use of the set-up we have 
described. The rate of learning here 
is so rapid that men can easily go 
from the apparatus to the field in 
order better to learn the use of their 
feet in the actual playing situation. 


Measuring Air Resistance in Running 


and his class in applied physics 

and animal mechanics, in the 
graduate department of the school of 
physical education at Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Massachusetts, have 
invented an interesting piece of appa- 
ratus for testing air resistance and 
have discovered some _ interesting 
facts. 

A runner uses 2.8 per cent of his 
propelling force in overcoming the re- 
sistance of static air, according to the 
results of the experiment. A _ ten 
second man, when running into a 30 
mile an hour breeze would be slowed 
up .57 seconds in the 100 yard dash. 
With the same breeze at his back, he 
should cover the distance in 9.43 sec- 


Poeraisis ca Thomas F. Cureton 





Device for measuring wind velocity 


By T. R. Brining 
South New Berlin, N. Y. 


onds. The experiment also indicates 
that a runner expends .195 horsepower 
in overcoming the air resistance alone, 
without any wind blowing, according 
to Professor Cureton. 

The class discovered these facts by 
making the outline of a man in wood 
and mounting it on the front of an 
automobile, as shown in the picture. 
As the man pushes into the wind, he 
is forced back toward the car. A 
scale in the center, to which all of the 
backward pressure is directed by 
guide wires, indicates the pounds 
pressure at various speeds. (Note 
picture.) One of the students riding 
on the front fender reads the results, 
while the driver holds the car at a 
constant speed. 

The experiments were conducted in 
air conditions as nearly static as pos- 
sible and the course was reversed be- 
fore the average was taken in order to 
eliminate the movement of the air en- 
tirely. Another step to accomplish this 
same end was the selection of a street 
with houses built close together, which 
served as a wind break. The state- 
ment that there are 3.58 pounds pres- 
sure on the average man running at 
the ten second rate for the 100 yard 
cash may be accepted as accurate. 

This experiment was based on the 
work of Professor A. V. Hill of the 
University of London, Wallane Fenn 
of the University of Rochester and 
others who have proved that a man 
exerts a propelling force equal to .8 
of his body weight in running at the 
ten second rate for the 100 yard dash. 
Professor Cureton and his class dis- 
covered that the resistance increases 
tremendously with an increase in 
speed, much more, in fact, than the 
proportionate increase in speed. Of- 
ficials have long recognized the influ- 
ence of air conditions on running 
events, and some records have been 
disallowed because of the help that 
the runner was supposed to have re- 
ceived from a favoring breeze. The 











Showing arrangement of scales for measuring 


anemometer is used to determine the 
wind velocity and by. using the facts 
revealed by this experiment the of- 
ficials now will be able to tell just how 
much the runner is helped or hin- 
dered. 

It is not likely that this will be done 
immediately, but, as the results are 
tested more fully and become gen- 
erally accepted, such calculations wil! 
be made and accepted. A breeze that 
merely eliminates the static air re- 
sistance which a runner faces should 
boost his time 2.8 per cent, since speed 
is related directly to propelling force 
and static air resistance reduces this 
force 2.8 per cent. 

Coaches have recognized the strain 
on the lead man in running events on 
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What’s a man to do? 


THERE they stand — eager, willing boys. 
Probably good baseball material in them. 
And you want to bring it out— you want to 
see a smart, snappy team grow out of this 
miscellaneous assortment of youngsters. 
But theywon’thave half a chance to show 
you what’s really in them if they’re handi- 
capped with shoddy gloves, easily-cracked 
bats, and other hand-me-down equipment. 
They want good equipment. They de- 
serve good equipment! And you want to 
give it to them—within your budget means. 
What’s a man to do? 
Well, one of the best things a man can do 


is to look over the 1931 baseball line of the 
nearest Reach dealer. He’ll show you an 
extensive selection of the finest diamond 
equipment in the sports world. Bats, balls, 
gloves, shoes, uniforms...everything a team 
needs, even down to the umpire’s indicator 
... and prices as moderate as you wish. 
Before you spend a single dollar be sure 
you see how much it can buy you in Reach 
athletic equipment. Any Reach dealer will 
be glad to show it to you. Or write A. J. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, Inc., New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Dallas, San Fran- 


cisco and Brantford, Ontario. © 1931. 


A.J.R.W.&D. 


REACH BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 
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Room for a complete season’s record of 30 games and a 
full page for individual players season’s summary as well 
as team summary. Book gives a complete record of every- 
thing pertaining to basketball scoring. A practical and 
satisfactory book. 


Get one from your nearest D&M or A. J. Reach 
Wright & Ditson Co. dealer or send $1.00 to John L. 
Adams, Director of Athletics, Vincennes, Ind., and book 
will be sent postpaid to you. 
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windy days, and have trained their 
men to follow and then pass the leader 
on the stretch. They should have 
given greater significance to this 
factor, according to Professor Cure- 
ton, who states that he will make some 
additional experiments to determine 
just how much a runner gains by fol- 
lowing another. 

Additional studies made during the 
past term include: Errors in measur- 
ing the time of races and linear and 
angular surfaces, and those due to 
physical conditions. The most effec- 
tive leverage in various events has 
been studied. The effect of cen- 
trifugal force in running around 
curves, throwing the hammer, doing 
the giant swing and other gymnastic 
events has brought out some interest- 
ing facts. Photographic errors have 
been studied, as well as strength tests 
and additional problems in locomotion. 


A Philosophy of College 
Athletics 


(Continued from page 16) 


benefits from competition and he finds 
in his athletics recreation as well. The 
trouble has been, however, that some 
man who thinks of athletics solely in 
terms of their possible physical values 
can see no benefits for the superior 
athletes to be derived from participa- 
tion in college athletics. Likewise, 
the person who believes that all phys- 
ical education activities are justified 
very largely because of their recrea- 
tive values is very apt to complain 
that the intercollegiate athletes find 
that there is a certain amount of work 
and even drudgery involved in making 
the team. 

Intercollegiate athletics became a 
controversial subject twenty-five 
years ago and the subject has been 
treated emotionally rather than ra- 
tionally ever since. Consequently, we 
frequently find scientists, who treat 
their own work scientifically, dispos- 
ing of athletic questions in an un- 
scientific manner. Further, the 
coaches and athletic directors, who 
have always been on the defensive 
so far as intercollegiate athletics are 
concerned and who until recently at 
least have been forced to sell athletics 
to potential candidates for the teams, 
to the faculty and general public, have 
set forth the good features of that 
which they were trying to sell and 
have not dealt with the defects. Con- 
sequently, too many men have at- 
tempted to prove that their convic- 
tions or prejudices concerning ath- 
letics are correct, instead of attempt- 
ing to discover the truth concerning 
this matter. 














Summary. 


If, in the words of Dr. 
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“GUARDIANS OF THE 


GAME” y | 
For fifteen years, Nurre Standard- BANK y OUR sl 1OTS 
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Your Choice of STEEL or 
WOOD Portable Bleachers 


—equal erection ease 
—equal portability 


At little more than the cost of 
wood Circle A now offers Port- 


doors or out. Either type can 


bring bigger basketball crowds in 


able Steel Bleachers—fitting com- 
panion to the well known Circle 
A Wood Bleachers. The new 
steel seats offer equal handling 
and erection ease—equal strength 
of construction—plus longer life 
and a better effect on the crowd 
from a_ psychological  stand- 
point. 

Either type can be erected in- 


WOOD-PORTABLE 


your “gym” now—and then work 
outdoors for you next summer 
and fall. Write today for the 


data on these year around seats. 


Also manufacturers of: Circle A 
Steel Grandstands—Portable and 
Permanent. Sectional Houses 
and Gymnasiums, School Ward- 
robes. Folding Partitions. Roll- 
ing Partitions. Kitchen Units. 


Circle A Products Corporation 
550 S. 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


CIRCLE A BLEACHERS 


STEEL-PORTABLE 

















Build Your Personality Into a 
Scientific Basketball Attack 


“Percentage Basketball” 


A Book Which Has a Place in Your Athletic Library 
Send Money Order or Check to 


R. H. Hager 
Supervisor of Physical Education 
Tacoma Public Schools, Tacoma, Washington 
PRICE $2.00 
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Coleman R. Griffith, we are to “take 
human life piecemeal and to accept 
the idea of formal education as mind- 
wise,” then we may well conclude that 
our present system of intercollegiate 
athletics is an illegitimate member of 
the educational family. If, however, 
the newer conceptions of educational 
objectives are to be accepted, then we 
may insist that it is entirely possible 
to use athletics as a medium through 
which human nature may be developed 
and improved. If this view is tenable, 
then the educational process may be 
carried on outside the classroom and 
the playfields may be considered as a 
place where manners and morals may 
be bettered, where students may en- 
joy recreative sports and where 
health, strength and stamina may be 
improved, increased and conserved. 
The majority opinion of the function 
of education coincides in the main 
with the majority opinion of the pur- 
poses and values of intercollegiate 
athletics and physical education. Ma- 
jorities are not always right even in 
a democracy such as this, but, if the 
majority of educators of the present 
age are wrong, the burden of proof is 
on those who disagree with the ma- 
jority. When the time comes that in- 
telligent men hold the same ideas of 
what constitutes success, or when they 
agree on the purpose of life, then and 
only then will all men agree regard- 
ing the purpose of education and the 
purpose of athletics. 


Intercollegiate Athletics 
and the Spectators 


\A HEN intercollegiate athletics 
were in their infancy in the 
various colleges and universities in 
this country, the students who were 
managing athletics, not being given 
financial assistance by the college and 
university authorities, were forced to 
solicit outside aid. Attempts were 
made in those days, first, to sell tickets 
to the undergraduate bodies, which in 
most cases were comparatively smal! 
and, further, to sell the additional 
tickets to townspeople. In those days 
a local citizen who would buy tickets 
to the college games was looked upon 
as a benefactor. This plan of financing 
athletics was not peculiar to athletics 
because the general public in those 
days was importuned to buy tickets 
to the lecture course entertainments, 
to the college debates, college theatri- 
cal performances and what not. In 
the majority of the high schools and 
colleges, the support of the members 
of the local community is still sought 
in connection with the promotion of 
school and college performances, en- 
tertainments and activities. If a band 
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‘Your copy Is 
WAITING 


Irs some book! This 1930 
Converse Basketball Year Book! And 
it comes to you free. From cover to 
cover it’s all basketball. Articles by 
leading coaches, players and offi- 
cials. Reports of scholastic, aca- 
demic and professional tourna- 
ments in the East and West. 
Suggestions for new plays with 
diagrams. Hundreds of photo- 
graphs and stories of basket- 
ball teams — college, prep 
schools, high schools, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, industrial teams— 
perhaps your team is there! 
It’s the only record of its 
kind of the sport of 
basketball. 


A FEW OF THE WRITERS 


All “top notchers,” and all having something valuable to say about basket- 

ball! Ed Wachter, Harvard University; John J. O’Brien, President of the 

American Basketball League; John Mauer, University of Miami; L. P. Andreas, 
President of the National Association of Basketball Coaches—and many others. 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU YOUR COPY 


We want to make sure that your copy of the Converse 1930 Year Book reaches you personally. 
Tell us where to send it. Fill in the coupon and mail it today. 
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The 


ACE ANKLE ROLLER 
in Basketball 


The ACE ANKLE ROLLER plays an impor- 
tant part in the prevention of ankle injuries in 
all sports. It is doubly important in basketball 
where continual pounding, quick wheeling, turn- 
ing and dodging are necessary. Tired and aching 
feet, weakening arches, ankle sprains and strains 
are unknown where the Ace Ankle Roller is 
used. 

This remarkable bandage when applied cor- 
rectly will not wrinkle, causing blisters, or inter- 
fere with the proper fitting and comfort of the 
shoe. 


A description of applying the Ace Ankle Roller is 
only one of the many interesting facts about bandages 
contained in the Ace Manual for Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Athletic Injuries. The coupon will bring you 
your copy. 


Send me free copy of ACE ATHLETIC MANUAL 
AJ-1. 


BECTON, DICKINSON & COMPANY 
Rutherford, N. J. 
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is organized or a swimming pool, gym- 
nasium or athletic field is to be built, 
the home merchants and professional 
men are quite generally asked to help 
pay the bill. 

In recent years, in some of the uni- 
versities, the attendance at football 
games, however, has increased to such 
an extent that the number of tickets 
that may be purchased by one indi- 
vidual is limited. Further, the stu- 
dents, faculty, and alumni are gener- 
ally given priority rights in the pur- 
chase of football tickets and the gen- 
eral public is allowed to buy whatever 
tickets are available after these pre- 
ferred groups are provided for. The 
football stands thirty years ago pro- 
vided ample seating accommodations 
for the students, faculty and alumni 
together with their friends for any 
given football game. As the student 
attendance has increased and as the 
faculty and alumni have grown in 
numbers it has been necessary to in- 
crease the size of the stadia. Last 
year 14,183 students were enrolled at 
the University of Iilinois. If each of 
these students had attended a single 
game, taking with him two guests, his 
parents or other relatives or friends, 
seats to accommodate 42,549 persons 
would have been demanded. There 
were 1,277 names on the instructional 
staff at the University of Illinois. If 
each professor attended a big game 
together with his wife and one child 
3,831 additional seats would have been 
required. There are 15,000 alumni of 
the University of Illinois living within 
driving distance of the Illinois sta- 
dium. If each alumnus attended a 
certain game accompanied by two 
others, 45,000 seats would have been 
needed in the alumni section. In other 
words, the capacity requirements for 
students, faculty and alumni and their 
relatives or friends would have been 
approximately 90,000. The [Illinois 
stadium, however, seats some 70,000 
spectators. Since every property own- 
er in the state of Illinois contributes 
to the support and maintenance of the 
state university the institution be- 
longs to the people of that state. Some 
of the taxpayers enjoy visiting the 
university now and then at the time 
of a major football game and the in- 
stitution has made it possible on most 
occasions for those who wish to wit- 
ness the games from seats in the 
stadium to do so. 

Because large crowds in recent 
years have attended some of the games 
at some of the universities, people 
sometimes assume that all of the 
games sponsored by the 15,000 high 
schools and 1,000 colleges are well 
patronized, while the fact of the mat- 
ter is that at only a comparatively few 
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of the educational institutions are the 
games attended by ticket purchasers 
to such an extent that intercollegiate 
athletics are self-supporting. 

The purpose of this article is. to 
consider the effect of intercollegiate 
athletics upon the spectators who at- 
tend the games and the effect of the 
spectators on the educational institu- 
tions. In the first place, it is safe to 
assume that the majority of ticket 
purchasers who attend the big football 
games in any part of the United States 
is largely made up of students, 
alumni, instructors and their immedi- 
ate circle of friends and relatives. 
The percentage of the number of 
tickets sold to those who have no con- 
nection with either team is relatively 
small. The behavior of the spectators 
at a big football game is, generally 
speaking, commendable. The people 
arrive in an orderly manner and dis- 
perse in the same way. There is some 
betting and some drinking on the part 
of a few of the 50,000 or 75,000 people 
who attend a football game. How- 
ever, the experience of the Intercolle- 
giate Conference demonstrates that 
drinking, betting, and disorderly con- 
duct on the part of the spectators can 
be reduced to a very small minimum 
if the proper appeal is made. In this 
Conference, when the tickets are 
mailed to the purchasers, slips of 
paper are generally enclosed with the 
tickets requesting each spectator to 
refrain from taking liquor with him 
to the stadium and to refrain from 
betting on the outcome of the games. 
Further, the spectators are asked to 
treat the officials and visiting teams 
and guests in a chivalrous and cour- 
teous way, and the results have been 
altogether good. This leads to the con- 
clusion that it is possible to surround 
the college games with a wholesome 
atmosphere. Certainly college foot- 
ball crowds are better behaved than 
are the crowds that attend profes- 
sional baseball games, prize fights or 
wrestling matches. 

The spectators at a college game 
are entertained by the bands and are 
encouraged to participate in mass 
singing. They witness the play of 
boys who have carefully trained for 
the game and who universally conduct 
themselves in a sportsmanlike manner. 
The average spectator will perhaps at- 
tend three or four football games a 
year. The students may attend four 
or five. Some have suggested that it 
would be better for those who attend 
games to play golf or tennis on the 
afternoons of the contests instead of 
watching the college boys play their 
games. Regarding the adult specta- 
tors, however, it may be suggested 
that this is a matter which might well 
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Friday Night Students’ Dance in the Gymnasium of 
the Washington Junior High School, Duluth, Minn. 


In addition to using Wricuht-DECosTER equipped amplification sys- 
tems for class instruction, they can be used for broadcasting hockey, 
basketball, baseball, football and other sports, play by play; broad- 
casting radio or phonograph music, speeches or entertainment. What- 
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Duluth, Minnesota 


Wericut-DeCoster, INc., 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Gentlemen: 


... The speakers we purchased from you last 
spring, after trying out several types, were ‘installed 
in our auditorium, gymnasium and class rooms, 
and have proven eminently satisfactory both as to 
tone quality and volume. . . . The large Wricut- 
DeCoster dynamic speaker in our auditorium (seat 
ing 1500 people) and the one in our gymnasium, 
give more than sufficient volume, and even when 
we apply the full 15 watts output of the amplifiers, 
there is no perceptible rattle or tone distortion. 
30th low and high notes are clear and true. 
According to our principal, Mr. Meyer, the 
outfit will be put to an unlimited number of uses 
. music for social events, music for assembly 
programs and class plays, music appreciation and 


physical instruction exercises in gymnasium or 
class rooms, special instruction on many sujects, 
CtB.. & 2 


(Signed) G. S. MOONEY, 
Washington Junior High School. 
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FOOTBALL HOCKEY 
BASKETBALL 


Few athletes go through the season 
without sustaining injuries of some 
kind or another. But no matter how 
slight they may at first appear, all 
injuries require prompt first-aid 
treatment. 


is the ideal first-aid application, used by leading train- 
ers and coaches throughout the country. 


It relieves swelling and pain; 
It is an efficient antiseptic; 


It exerts its effect for more than 12 hours, 
thus obviating the necessity for fre- 
quent changes of dressing. 


Literature and sample of Antiphlogistine 
will be sent to any trainer or coach 
returning the coupon below. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
163 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
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Capital Basketball Score Book 


The only Score Book that gives a complete record of all substitu- 
tions, and a record of each player's participation including quarters 


actually played. 
Convenient size to carry in the pocket. Space for 26 games. 
“The most complete and. satisfactory Score Book I have ever 


used.""—Opinion of basketball coaches who have used it. 


Ask your Sporting Goods Dealer for it. If they cannot 
supply you, send 50 cents to the publisher, for a copy. 
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716 7th Street Bismarck, N. Dak. 
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be left to the good judgment of the 
men concerned. 

President Faunce has suggested 
that ““America will never condemn any 
kind of work or play because it is of 
absorbing interest.” There are some, 
however, who maintain that since a 
large number of the American people 
find football interesting they conse- 
quently cannot likewise be interested 
in art, music or scholarship. There 
is nothing, however, to prevent those 
who are interested in the development 
of art in this country from painting 
fine pictures or sculpturing beautiful 
statues. The musician has as good 
an opportunity to develop his art as 
musicians had at any time in the his- 
tory of the world, and the fact that 
some people enjoy college football 
should not necessarily interfere with 
the development of music. Further, 
it has never been shown that if stu- 
dents were not permitted to attend 
a few football games each fall they 
would spend the time thus saved 
in the libraries or laboratories. In 
fact, there are some who believe that 
college football serves as a stimulating 
recreation to the students who per- 
haps spend from eight to ten hours a 
year in attending the games. From 
the standpoint of the spectators the 
charge that college football is a detri- 
ment rather than a benefit remains as 
yet unproved. 

Some suggest, however, that it is 
not the function of the college to pro- 
vide recreation, entertainment, or edu- 
cation for those who are not members 
of the undergraduate body. At the 
same time our colleges and universi- 
ties in increasingly large numbers are 
maintaining extension bureaus and 
departments, the purpose of which is 
to extend the benefits of education 
to those outside the college walls. The 
radio today is being used by college 
professors as a means of imparting 
instruction, inspiration and education 
to the general public. Our universi- 
ties, further, are more and more as- 
suming responsibility in connection 
with the solution of community prob- 
lems. Modern conditions are vastly 
different from the conditions that en- 
dured when the earliest American col- 
leges were founded, and in this chang- 
ing world the intelligence of our 
college faculties is being utilized to 
interpret the trend of social, political, 
and economic events. The monastic 
idea of the university and of educa- 
tion has no place in the present edu- 
cational scheme. The monks of the 
middle ages believed that it was nec- 
essary to withdraw from the world 
to avoid contamination and corruption 
by contact with the people of those 
times. Surely, there are not many 
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who believe that the university will 
be contaminated by having a small 
part of the members of the society 
of which the university is a part visit 
the institution a few times each year 
in connection with the college football 
games, 

Dr. Rand Rogers suggests that 
adults should not be provided with 
athletic entertainment by the boys and 
young men who play on the school and 
college teams because he feels that 
this is not good either for the spec- 
tators or the athletes. Consequently, 
he .proposes that professional and 
semi-professional teams be maintained 
in the towns and cities of the United 
States; that the high school and col- 
lege athletes be permitted to play on 
these professional teams; and that the 
public be thus given the opportunity 
of witnessing the professional sports 
instead of witnessing the school and 
college games. 

Twenty-five years ago professional 
athletics, especially professional base- 
ball, flourished not only in the larger 
cities but in the small towns and coun- 
try districts as well. For reasons 
which will be discussed in a later 
article these professional activities 
outside of the large cities have quite 
generally been abandoned and the peo- 
ple have transferred their interest to 
the athletics of the schools and col- 
leges. The plan, then, that Dr. Rogers 
suggests has been tried in this coun- 
try, and today the American people 
are more interested in amateur ath- 
letics than in professional contests. 
This means that our ideals of sports 
are being shaped by the schools and 
colleges rather than by the profes- 
sional athletes and promoters. Many 
of the undesirable attitudes of the 
spectators at college football games as 
expressed today are the result of the 
influence of professional sports in 
other days. Time enough has not 
elapsed to show whether the new in- 
fluence of amateur sports will or will 
not universally result in improved 
national attitudes toward sports in 
general. It goes without saying that 
it is better for the American people 
to read good books than cheap books, 
to witness fine plays than to attend 
salacious theatrical performances; and 
in the same way certainly it is better 
for them to attend the best type of 
athletic performances than those of a 
lower order. 
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Professional Attitude 
By Louis Kulcinski 


State Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Illinois 


CHOOL administrators who en- 

deavor to promote an effective 
program of physical and health edu- 
cation, who encourage periodical 
health examinations, who set up stand- 
ards and aims for personal, school 
and community health and sanitation 
and who have the support of the 
parent-teacher associations, civic or- 
ganizations and the community in 
general are at a loss to understand 
sometimes why the results of their 
program are less tangible than those 
of neighboring communities that do 
not have the full sympathy or coop- 
eration of similar organizations 
within their communities. 

Perhaps the answer may be found 
in the following reprint taken from 
the September Bulletin of the Life 
Extension Institute, “How to Live.” 

“The following statement is quoted 
from an article appearing in a recent 
issue of the Bulletin of the Kings 
County Medical Society: 

“Tt was only the other day that a 
man told a physician friend of his 
that he had been to five physicians 
near his home for such an examina- 
tion (meaning a periodic health exam- 
ination) with the following results: 
The first physician did not even ask 
him to take off his shirt, but list- 
tened through it with his stetho- 
scope. The second doctor did not so 
much as use a stethoscope. The third 
asked a few questions and said: “You 
feel all right, don’t you?” To which 
the man replied, “Certainly,” and the 
doctor rejoined, “You are all right.” 
The fourth physician was a personal 
friend, and, when he was asked for 
a health examination, said, “Hell, Bill, 
what do you want an examination 
for?” These statements are facts. 
They go to show the lack of interest 
and cooperation of some of the men 
in practice when it comes to the pre- 
ventive and health-giving issues of 
medical practice, which eventually 
will be the strongest weapons we have 
at our disposal to guard against 
disease. 

“‘This is the situation that the 
Greater New York Committee on 
Health Examinations of the five 
county medical societies of Greater 
New York is trying to change.’ ” 

This is a direct challenge to the 
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medical profession; a challenge that 
should cause every professional physi- 
cian to pause and consider his reac- 
tion toward such a condition. It 
should cause him to decide what his 
attitude is toward this national, as 
well as professional, trend; directly 
developing a health consciousness and 
a healthy individual, and indirectly 
developing a healthy community and 
a prosperous professional growth. 

The school program of health and 
physical education that has periodical 
health examinations as one of its ob- 
jectives is made more difficult to ad- 
minister when the professional men 
in a community whose primary inter- 
est is health are not in sympathy with 
a program that tends to develop a 
health consciousness for the pupils. 

It is that attitude of indifference 
that is counteracting the health pro- 
gram in the schools. The question 
arises, does the professional physician 
see the opportunities to provide a 
greater and more precious service? 

This time of the year is a good 
time for professional men to take an 
inventory on their attitudes toward 
school health and to consider the ad- 
vantages gained by supporting and 
aiding the school health programs in 
their communities. 





Submerged 
Fundamentals 


By Paul M. Marschalk 
Athletic Director, Pierre, S. D., High School 


UCH has been written about 

fundamentals of the various 
team games, and practically all coach- 
es are agreed that proper execution 
of the various fundamentals is more 
important to the success of a system 
of football or a system of basketball 
than the system itself. 

The purpose of this article is not 
to extol the importance of fundamen- 
tals nor is it to set forth any ideas 
in regard to their proper execution. 
While basketball is the game used to 
illustrate the point which I wish to 
bring out, nevertheless, similar con- 
ditions arise in any sport in which 
the participant is called upon to exe- 
cute several different fundamentals 
spontaneously or in succession. 

In developing a basketball team, 
every coach devotes part of the prac- 
tice period to habit drills. We may 
call some of these passing drills, 
others shooting drills and still others 
are exercises designed for the purpose 
of developing correct form in pivoting 
or some other fundamental. 

While we emphasize one particular 
fundamental in these various drills, 
yet hardly any drill involves only one. 
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For instance, any shooting exercise 
also involves passing, any passing 
exercise involves footwork, etc. 

From my own experience, I know 
that it is natural for the players to 
be careful in executing the empha- 
sized fundamental and careless in exe- 
cuting the submerged fundamentals 
in these various drills. How many 
players, when they are going through 
shooting practice, for instance, or 
some specially devised shooting exer- 
cise, pass the ball to each other in a 
careless, slipshod manner? I do not 
know, but my guess is that most of 
them do unless the coach checks up 
on them pretty closely. 

The point is this: That if we allow 
our men to become lax in any funda- 
mental, except when they are prac- 
ticing with special emphasis on that 
particular one, then we are dividing 
our practice time between correct and 
faulty execution and we cannot ex- 
pect our players to do things correctly 
100 per cent of the time in actual 
games. The wise coach is one whe 
insists that every move be correct and 
every fundamental be correctly exe- 
cuted all of the time and not simply 
when he is putting special emphasis 
on it. 





Athlete’s Foot 
THLETES are particularly sus- 
ceptible to foot ringworm, pop- 
ularly known as athlete’s foot, accord- 
ing to medical authorities who are 
staging a nationwide crusade against 
the malady. 

Special attention is being paid to 
gymnasiums, locker rooms, swimming 
pools and similar public places, where 
the disease has been found to spread 
rapidly through contact of bare feet 
with the fungus causing the malady. 
Such places are being made the target 
of the clean-up efforts of health au- 
thorities, following recent surveys. 

Men are more likely to be victims 
of athlete’s foot than women, these 
surveys reveal, because women are 
more careful about the wearing of 
rubber bathing and gymnasium shoes. 
Physicians also ascribe the compara- 
tive immunity of women to the fact 
that they are cleaner in their bodily 
habits; that they perspire less, wear 
lighter and better ventilated shoes, 
and change their footwear more often. 

In a survey conducted by Dr. R. T. 
Legge and a group of associates at 
the University of California, it was 
found that when they enter college, 
more than half the boys and nearly 
one-sixth of the girls have athlete’s 
foot, although most of them are not 
aware of the fact. The increase of 
the disorder in the first year among 
the boys was from 53.8 to 78.6 per 
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cent, while among the girls it was 
only from 15.3 to 17.3 per cent. 

Difference in the sanitary equip- 
ments of the gymnasiums used by the 
two sexes at the University of Cali- 
fornia was credited with being re- 
sponsible for the greater number of 
men victims. In another survey made 
by investigators of the Health Serv- 
ice of the University of Chicago at 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
where gymnasium equipment was 
comparatively alike, 40 per cent of 
the men students examined were 
found to be victims, as against 32 per 
cent among the women. 

Leading medical authorities and 
health officers, among them such men 
as Dr. Morris Fishbein, Editor of 
Hygeia, the Health Magazine, and of 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association; Dr. Charles Frederick 
Pabst of the Greenpoint Hospital, 
Brooklyn, and Dr. C. C. Pierce, As- 
sistant Surgeon General of the United 
States, have found that ringworm, or 
athlete’s foot, is caused by a fungus 
which attacks the skin between the 
toes and causes blisters and the shed- 
ding of tiny particles of skin. When 
shed in locker rooms and gymnasiums, 
these skin particles adhere to the bare 
feet and add other victims. 

Athletes desirous of avoiding ath- 
lete’s foot are cautioned to take the 
following precautions: 

1.—Never walk barefooted in 
locker rooms or on gymnasium floors. 

2—Avoid wooden gymnasium 
floors. 

3.—Wear rubber soled shoes in 
athletic work and use light weight 
shoes for general wear. 

4.—Bathe feet thoroughly immedi- 
ately after undressing. 

5.—Never use towels on body after 
they have been used on feet. 

6.—When ringworm is found, dis- 
infect shoes and hose. 

7.—Consult physician as soon as 
ringworm appears. 

8.—Protect other members of the 
family by remembering that ring- 
worm is contagious. 

9.—Boil hose and underwear ex- 
posed to the disease. 

10.—Once cured, remember that it 
is easy to become reinfected. 

“The curious part of the disease is 
that although it is caused by a fungus 
which is closely related to the group 
which causes ringworm,” says the 
Medical Review of Reviews, “when the 
disease is limited to the toes and the 
space between the toes, one is unable 
to make out any ringworm formation. 
Until recently, the dermatologist did 
not recognize that this curious and 
persistent itchirig and scaling condi- 
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tion of the toes was a form of ring- 
worm,” 

Every other person in the United 
States is affected by athlete’s foot at 
one time or another, according to this 
publication. Some medical authorities 
say that the malady afflicts an average 
of approximately 10,000,000 con- 
stantly. The United States Public 
Health Service has called attention to 
the disease in its bulletins, and has 
outlined methods of fighting it, and 
local boards of health and college 
health authorities are making con- 
certed efforts to wipe out its existence. 


With the Editors 


HILE many editorial writers 

view the athletic situation cynic- 
ally, there are some who maintain 
what appears to be a sanely hopeful 
attitude. Among those who believe it 
is not necessary to kill the patient to 
cure him is the writer of the follow- 
ing editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

“Looking back over a period of 
years, we find that we ventured to 
offer some comments on the game of 
intercollegiate football that are now 
being repeated in a language which is 
reminiscently familiar. We talked 
about ‘ballyhoo,’ ‘big business,’ ‘com- 
mercialism,’ ‘over-emphasis’ and some 
other things which have been incor- 
porated into the discussion of the day. 
If we mention this fact it is not that 
we desire to pose as a prophet, but 
simply to express our gratification 
that the present trend is in a direc- 
tion which will save the game. One 
of the alarming features of American 
life, whether in the field of sports, 
politics or elsewhere, is that we rush 
from one extreme to another. To cure 
an evil we too often amputate rather 
than cure the sore by patient care. 

“One college has abandoned inter- 
collegiate football; another has de- 
cided to curtail its minor sports ac- 
tivities because football receipts have 
fallen off badly; a Princeton alumnus 
has suggested the undergraduate body 
take charge of the game. So it goes 
or so it begins. The present danger is 
that the reforms may go too far. We 
do not like some of the rules which 
govern the play of the game today, 
and we are convinced that these rules 
are basically responsible for many of 
the evils which have brought about 
the present unrest. 

“Let us forget the rules for the 
moment; on the other hand let us at- 
tempt to define a few fundamentals. 

“(1) Football is an undergraduate 
sport intended to provide healthful 
exercise, moral discipline and whole- 
some competition. Football was not 
devised to advertise universities and 
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colleges, build playing fields and give 
a handful of undergraduates valets, 
raccoon coats and seats at a training 
table. 

“(2) Football, as the finest of fall 
sports, must be the most genuinely 
representative of games if it is to ex- 
press American life. Its function is 
to draw to the playing squad those 
youngsters who, blessed with firm 
muscle and bone and keen intelligence, 
have entered the institution in the 
normal course of events. 

“In curing the ills of intercollegiate 
football there is no reason why we 
should be surgical butchers. The pa- 
tient is husky and virile, and we hope 
he will come through finer and better 
and more. representative of all that 
is best in American undergraduate 
life.” 

What is the effect of the depression << the Univarelty of Milaals. 
on sports? The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer has the following answer. 

“Withdrawal of the Cleveland bas- 
ketball team from the American 
League will be regretted by lovers of 
the cage game here. In the several 


years of the league’s operation the os 
team has done well and has been well a 
supported by the public. me 


“But in the few games played this 
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winter, the fans have shown little in- , ‘ : : . . 
tenant. Wer teak detente HIS is not a riddle. It is a problem in seating engi- 
backers of the team felt they had no neering. 

choice but to give up their franchise. 

“The depression is probably at the The gymnasium that reaches its capacity all too soon may 
bottom of the trouble. Football felt be made to seat several hundred additional spectators by in- 
its effects, seriously in some communi- ; 
ties. The Ohio colleges suffered se- genious arrangement of bleachers. 
verely. Even the Big Ten games . Re 
which are major spectacles failed to At the same time, greater comfort and visibility may be 
attract the usual crowds. There was added. Note the use of mitred corners as shown above. 
probably no less interest in the grid- 
iron sport, but with a reduced The Leavitt technical staff can answer your question: 
many who formerly saw the games, & ; ‘ 9% : , 
conmanenh thule neces Gk eee: How large is my gymnasium? Our engineers will tell you 

“Many of the minor baseball leagues how to increase your revenue by installing additional safe, 
were poorly patronized last summer. comfortable seats. Write us today—no obligation. 

The major league magnates recently 

expressed the opinion that the absence 

of local control was responsible, and : TT ] 
with that thought in mind, many an- © © W 
nounced their intention recently of | 





turning their farms back to local C i i TRACE MARK 

owners. © 5 B (rl [= RS 
“When the facts are better known a BLEAG 

they will probably reveal that the de- Send for antic ete te LE AVITT MFG. co. 


pression had as much to do with the this Book URBANA. ILLINOIS 
decline in baseball attendance last ) 


summer as anything else. The major 
leagues have usually done well in de- 
pression years. One explanation is 
that many who are out of employment 
go because they have nothing else to 
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do Problems.” 7 

“That is obviously not the case with eo Se ee a ae ee 
football and basketball. But the typ- 
ical baseball fan may not be the typ- a nee me oe ee ee 


ical follower of the gridiron and cage 
games.” 
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